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FOREWORD 


Durinc the year that has passed THe EvanoeticaL QuaRTERLY 
has lost a constant friend and valued helper in Emeritus-Principal 
John Macleod, pv.p., for many years a consulting editor and 
right-hand man to Dr. Maclean. Latterly disabling ill-health 
prevented him from active participation in our work, but to the 
end he retained his lively interest and concern. From the 
Northern Highlands he went as a student to the University of 
Aberdeen where he gained high distinction as a classical scholar. 
Prospects of a dazzling scholastic career did not, however, 
tempt him to become disobedient to the call of the Ministry of 
the Word. After several faithful pastorates his Church recog- 
nised his ability and called him to a Professorship and ultimately 
to the Principalship of its College in Edinburgh, and his Alma 
Mater enrolled him among “the Aberdeen Doctors ”—an 
honour which he deeply appreciated. Loyal to the faith of his 
fathers and deeply read in their contendings, he has left behind a 
token of his immense and loving learning in Scottish Theology, an 
authoritative work by which his name will live. 

1948 has been a notable year in many respects for the 
Churches. Anglicanism and Presbyterianism each held their 
world-wide conferences, at Lambeth and at Geneva respectively, 
where important discussions took place and important decisions 
were reached affecting these communions. But both were over- 
shadowed by the great gathering at Amsterdam where the 
Churches of many traditions met together in amity and under a 
sense of the constraint of God’s Spirit to consider what God has 
to say to the Churches and to the world in these grim days. The 
institution of a World Council of Churches as a symbol and 
instrument of Christian unity in diversity is a step fraught with 
promise and deserves to be supported by the interest and by the 
prayers of us all. 
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FOREWORD 


We welcome a new contemporary, the Scottish Journal of 
Theology, edited by two younger ministers of the Church of 
Scotland, which has made its appearance during the past year. 
It is an indication of a revival of interest in theology in the 
Scottish ministry, and it will do much to stimulate that interest, 
and that is much to be desired. Though differing somewhat from 
Tue EvanceiicaL QuarTEeRLy in emphasis, the Fournal should 
be regarded as an ally rather than as a rival, and receives our 
cordial good wishes. 

1948 also marked the centenary of the Home Mission of the 
Evangelical (Lutheran) Church of Germany. An elaborate 
history, in two substantial volumes, of its work during these 
hundred years has been written to celebrate the occasion. 
Unhappily the volumes came too late for a review to be included 
in this number. We expect one in April. Meantime Ein Fahrhun- 
dert Innere Mission (A Century of Home Mission) may be acclaimed 
as evidence that Lutheran Germany was the home of much 
besides “ Higher Criticism’. 

To our contributors, past and future, we express our thanks; 
and to all our readers and well-wishers we wish a good New 
Year. 





REVELATION AND INSPIRATION? 


As THE Ecumenical dialogue goes on it becomes more and more 
evident that, underlying the debates on the Sacraments, the 
Ministry, the Church, the question which constantly arises be- 
tween confessions of the Catholic and of the Protestant type is 
the question of the exact réle of the Holy Spirit. Indeed the 
problem is not discussed only between Catholicism (Roman, 
Orthodox or Anglican) and Protestantism; but also within Pro- 
testantism between divergent tendencies, e.g. the Oxford Group, 
Pentecostalism, Liberal Theology on the one hand, and Reformed 
Theology on the other. It is enough to mention these diver- 
gencies to cause the actuality and primordial importance of this 
subject to become manifest. 4 

In a word, the question comes to this. When Jesus said of 
the Holy Spirit, ‘“ He will lead you into all truth”, did He 
mean that the Paraclete would direct the disciples in the course 
of the ages towards elements of truth “ completing” those 
taught by Christ during His life? That is both the Catholic and 
the liberal thesis. Or did He mean that the Spirit would clarify 
for them all the truth which He, Christ, had revealed to them, 
and which was to be preserved from change in the Bible? That 
is the Reformed thesis. To make the Reformed doctrine on this 
subject as clear as possible we shall express it under the form of 
Propositions, 


PROPOSITION I 


Revelation is the work of the Word, Second Person in the 
Trinity, and as such is expressed in clear definite words. It is 
“verbal”. A revealed God is a God who has spoken. 

Inspiration, as the name indicates, is the work of the Holy 
Spirit, Third Person in the Trinity, and is expressed in “ groan- 
ings which cannot be uttered” (Rom. viii. 26). It produces 
sentiments, impressions, ineffable certitudes, which must be 
translated into ideas by the mind which receives the inspiration. 
In view of the sinful state of all human faculties this intellectual 


1An article b Dusk: Soom de Guoutes, op ing in the Centenaire de la Faculté de 


Théologie de [ Eglise Evangélique Libre du Vaud, translated with the author's 
permission by the Editor. 
3 
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translation cannot be accomplished without a coefficient of 
error. This inevitable gap between the divine inspiration 
and its human expression explains the diversities of human 
beliefs, sin being the cause of variance from individual to 
individual. 

The point is therefore that Revelation and Inspiration 
should be always distinguished without being absolutely separ- 
ated, and should be always united without being identified. If 
we believe in the Trinity we shall easily perceive the reason. 
We shall recognise in Revelation and Inspiration the action of 
the same and only God. They are therefore not separable as if 
they came from two different sources. But we shall discern in 
Revelation the particular work of the Second Divine Person, 
the Son, the Word of God; and in Inspiration that of the Third 
Person, the Holy Spirit. They must not therefore be identified, 
for the Three Persons of the Trinity, though essentially One, 
are nevertheless distinct and their respective rédles are distinct. 
To reduce Revelation to an Inspiration or to make revelations 
of inspirations amounts in the last analysis to confounding 
Christ and the Holy Spirit. 

Every believer receives inspirations, in prayer it may be, 
in contemplation and meditation, or even without looking for 
them. But we all know also how difficult it is for us generally 
to discern exactly what is God’s will for us, what is the precise 
meaning of these divine suggestions and solicitations, what clear 
idea we are to make of them. We know also how it is often 
difficult to distinguish authentic inspirations of God from our 
personal imaginations or indeed from satanic instigations. For 
such translation into conscious formulated thoughts, for sorting 
out’what is divine from what is human or demonic, we have only 
a sinful mind, that is to say a mind subject to error. As we are 
sinful in different ways we can thus explain the variety of opinions, 
beliefs and convictions, religious and moral, which nevertheless 
derive from the same divine source. As, on the other hand, all 
these products of human reflection on inspirations received from 
above are the work of fallible minds we can only allow them 
an optional character, I was going to say evidential, in any case 
never normative. 

If there were nothing in the world but beliefs deduced from 
inspirations, even authentically divine inspirations, we could 
not speak of a Revelation even if we could suppose that 
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exceptional inspired persons had perceived and translated better 
than the rest of us the ineffable divine suggestions. In reality, 
between the experience of the bearers of Revelation and that of 
other believers subject to inspirations there is not merely a 
difference of degree. There is a difference of nature. 

A God Revealed, author of fixed and normative doctrines, 
is quite different from an inspiring God, source of varied and 
optional beliefs. A God Revealed is He who has Himself 
defined Himself by His own Word made flesh, humanly ex- 
pressed but according to a divine and therefore infallible decree, 
conferring on that expression His absolute authority. A God 
defined by men on the ground of ineffable inspirations, in words 
which vary according to the kind and degree of each man’s 
discernment, cannot, properly speaking, be said to be “ Re- 
vealed” . 

Inspiration produces in the first instance effects belonging 
to the affective or emotional order.~ It arouses impressions and 
sentiments which can only be formulated as subjective beliefs, 
in view of the uncertainty of a double translation. Revelation 
belongs to “‘ verbal” order. It brings knowledge of God which 
is objective because communicated by Himself. 


PROPOSITION II 


The confusion of Revelation with Inspiration leads to 
Humanism. (I shall as a rule employ this word in preference to 
Liberalism; in the first place because the latter has only a formal 
character while Humanism denotes a thought which has a 
content. Formally in his behaviour an orthodox thinker can be 
liberal so long as he does not see everything from a purely human 
point of view as Humanism does. Moreover Humanism is 
found in all the Christian Confessions in one form or another. 
Protestant Liberalism represents only one of its manifestations, 
and it is the principle in its totality that we wish to examine.) 
Humanism confounds the Biblical doctrines as the Word of 
God has announced them to the Patriarchs and Prophets and 
in the Incarnation of Jesus Christ with beliefs such as we have 
defined in Proposition I, that is to say with the words of men 
about God. In thus relativising their truth, it confers on them 
an optional character which allows each man to adopt them or 
emend them or reject them. Thus to reduce Revelation to 
Inspiration amounts to abolishing Revelation. 
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I mean by Humanism every religious conception which sees 
in every thought a product elaborated by the human faculties; 
which takes the Biblical Revelations for ideas drawn from 
simple inspirations, and consequently reduces Christ to the 
réle of “inspirer”, which is that of the Holy Spirit. This 
Humanism is found in Roman Catholic Modernism, in Anglican 
liberal Catholicism and in Protestant Liberalism. 

The humanist theory is perfectly right in making the religious 
“truths” of humanity the result of an intellectualisation of 
religious sentiments aroused by inspirations. Its error is to con- 
found Revelation, a unique fact which has appeared only in 
Jesus Christ and in those whom He has directly illumined by 
His Word (the authors of the Old and New Testaments), with 
Inspiration, a fact common to all believers. Humanist psychology 
explains quite correctly the formation of natural beliefs, i.e. 
religious convictions due to the elaboration of religious senti- 
ments by the natural intelligence of man, but it does not touch 
the genesis of the Biblical doctrines produced by the super- 
natural revelation of divine truths to the minds of certain men 
who have been accosted by Christ, the Word of God.1 

Beliefs formed as Humanism indicates are of a speculative 
order, since they are due to reflection, to intellectual speculation 
on the data of the religious sentiment. Doctrines are of a canonical 
order, since they express what ought to be believed on the 
authority of God, which is infallible and absolute rule (canon) 
for our faith whether we can understand it or not, express it 
or not. Though beliefs and doctrines are expressed in words 
of one human vocabulary, so much so that in studying their 
formulae one can easily confuse them, their genesis and character 
are totally different. So long as Humanism limits itself to ex- 
plaining the formation of human beliefs its work is legitimate, 
for they abound even in Christian minds, and we willingly admit 
that its theory is correct. But insofar as it identifies the Biblical 
doctrines with such beliefs and imputes them to the human 
reflection of the sacred authors upon impressions they had re- 
ceived from God or Jesus, Humanism confounds Revelation and 
Inspiration. It reduces the Biblical Revelation to a series of 
inspirations, humanly expressed and formulated variously and 
sometimes even contradictorily, according to the philosophy of 
each writer. It puts the unique Gospel of Christ, Word of God, 

1Cf. A. Lecerf, De la Nature de la Connaissance Religieuse, pp. 38-42. 
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upon the same level as human religions; even if it puts it at the 
top, it makes it of the same order. In other words it denies that 
there has been Revelation properly speaking. Inasmuch as it 
pretends to apply its psychological explanations to the unique 
divine miraculous, i.e. inexplicable, fact of the Biblical Revelation, 
we must reject it. 

To show that we are not inventing, let us cite, as one example 
in a thousand, this passage from the Report on Doctrine in the 
Church of England: 


Nothing can be discovered by man about God apart from the revelation of 
Himself by God to man; sor can anything be effectively revealed by God to man 
apart from an activity of human reason in apprehending it But a distinction may 
be drawn: (1) There is a factor in our knowledge of God due to reflection on the 
general nature of experience (though this reflection, so far as it leads to knowledge, 
must itself be recognised as implying the prevenience of the divine action and the 
illumination of the human mind by God). (2) There is also a factor due to the 
apprehension of individual historical facts through which God reveals Himself to 
man in a special manner or degree (p. 44). 


In addition to the phrase which I have italicised and which 
denotes an obvious rationalism, let us observe the words “‘ know- 
ledge of God due to reflection on the general nature of ex- 
perience”, “ apprehension of historical facts’, “ illumination 
of the mind ”’, which clearly prove that in speaking of Revelation 
nothing is really meant but an Inspiration which can only produce 
a truth by means of an elaboration by the human faculties. And 
it is not the genesis of mere religious opinions that is being thus 
described, it is that of “‘ the body of Christian Doctrine ”. 

As for us, we shall reason quite simply in the opposite way 
from Humanism. Because the Logos of the Alexandrian philo- 
sophers is found in St. John, and the idea of expiation professed 
by many a pagan religion is found in St. Paul, Humanism sees 
in the Apostles nothing but human philosophy which must 
be purged out of their writings in order to find the “ pure 
Gospel”. On the contrary, since the doctrines of the Logos 
and of expiation are found in the Word of God and are therefore 
revealed as agreeable to the divine reality, we recognise on these 
points in Hellenistic philosophy or in such and such pagan 
religion a spark of divine truth springing up amidst the re- 
ligious errors in which these systems abound. We can only 
know that there is some divine truth in these Greek theories or 
Nateciee., Age shen ape tie explonton swoppean on the Shubboluch of the beomlacche 
And it insinuates itself even into the semi-rationalism which is Ro . 
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these pagan ideas so far as we see them ratified by the Word of 
God. In the absence of this criterion we can only put a large 
question-mark at all human beliefs. But by the Word of 
God illumined for us by the Holy Spirit, in other words as 
“ spiritual’, we can “‘judge” all the religious opinions of 
humanity. 

The point is we must always add a reservation which was 
very properly expressed by an Orthodox delegate at the Edin- 
burgh Conference apropos of the Nicene Symbol and the 
theology of the Greek Fathers. It would be a grave error, he 
remarked, to think that these doctors of the Early Church 
simply adopted the notions which they met with in Greek 
philosophy in order to express their Christian theology. Speaking 
Greek to a public of Hellenic culture, they were indeed obliged 
to use Greek serms. But if their thought is studied more closely 
it is clear that they did not do this without infusing into these 
words a mew content. That is what Christian thought has had 
to do in every age and within every civilisation—to take over 
as well as possible words known to the circle to which it was 
speaking to make these people grasp another meaning than that 
which these words had hitherto conveyed. That is what God 
had to do in Jesus Christ: to accommodate Himself to human 
speech to make man grasp another truth than human truth, 
the truth “‘ which has not entered into the heart of man ” (1 Cor. 
ii. 9), divine truth. 

It is therefore too naive to assume a Hellenistic content under 
a Greek envelope or to infer from their use of Greek words the 
adoption of Greek philosophy by the Christian teachers. Looked 
at externally we can hardly avoid judging in this way because 
of the verbal analogies. But studied from within we discover 
differences of thought hidden beneath identity of words. 

Now Humanism shares in this naivety when it denounces 
in the “theology” of St. John or in the “ metaphysics” of 
Nicaea the transformation—it would gladly say deformation— 
of the pure Gospel into a Greek philosophy which has nothing 
more to do with our faith. It does so because, anxious for a 
pretended scientific objectivity, it approaches these subjects 
from without. Here we find a particular case of the confusion 
just described between doctrines and beliefs; and Humanism falls 
into this confusion because it keeps to the surface of verbal 
analogies. It proceeds as an historian would do who about the 
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year 2000 should observe that round about 1940 the word 
“spiritual” was very fashionable in the European world— 
“spiritual values”, etc.—and should conclude that at that 
period Christianity had covered the pure Gospel with a “ spiritu- 
alist garment” because we also use the word spiritual. He 
would have simply forgotten to go a little deeper than identity 
of words and so to discover that when the world to-day says 
“spiritual” it means at bottom “ cultural”’ and denotes the 
product of the human mind; whereas when authentic Christianity 
says “spiritual” it means uniquely the product of the divine 
Spirit, the Holy Spirit. By the same term entirely different 
realities are meant; and in saying “ spiritual” in the Christian 
sense of the word the Church to-day remains perfectly loyal to 
the primitive Gospel, even though it seems to adopt notions from 
the philosophy actually in vogue. Similarly when St. John and 
the Early Fathers employ the same word-as the Alexandrian 
philosophers in speaking of the Logos, they infuse into it an 
entirely different meaning, so that they remain faithful to the 
Gospel though they seem to adopt the concepts of Alexandrian 
philosophy. They spoke like the Greeks, but they thought 
like the Gospel. 
PROPOSITION III 

The confusion of Inspiration with Revelation, the inverse 
of the preceding confusion, leads to Illuminism. Illuminism 
confers on the ideas by which the believer expresses the in- 
spirations he has received the dignity of revealed truths. It 
forgets the inevitable gap which separates the originally ex- 
perienced sentiment from its intellectual expression, and the 
human and defective character of every elaboration of this kind. 
It takes the words of men about God for the Words of God. It 
transforms Inspiration into Revelation. This confusion extends 
indefinitely the domain of Revelation and makes the latter 
contradictory, in view of the diversity of beliefs which it erects 
into doctrines. It raises to the rank of divine truths all sorts of 
ideas alien to the Gospel or even contrary to it. 

I classify under the name of Illuminism every religious 
conception which takes ideas drawn from inspirations for 
revelations, and thus attributes to the Holy Spirit the réle of 
Revealer which belongs only to Christ. For Illuminism Revela- 
tion is added to from century to century. The Spirit communi- 
cates to us little by little truths which, on this showing, Christ 
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could not or would not teach us in the course of His earthly 
ministry, truths which progressively complete His Gospel. 

Illuminism presents itself essentially under two forms: the 
collective form controlled by the Church which we find in 
Catholicism; and the individualist form which we meet with in 
Protestantism. The latter naturally reflects all the variety of 
individualities from the most serious to the quite perverse. It 
is under this individualist form naturally that Illuminism pro- 
duces its extreme fruits since its tendency is restrained by no 
control. Let us then begin with this form. That will help us 
to unveil later the Illuminism which lurks under other more 
moderate forms. 

Since the Reformation Illuminism has appeared in Ana- 
baptism, just as from the Apostolic age it lifted itself up in 
pneumatism. As M. Courvoisier writes: 

Anabaptism is an excrescence of spiritualism [the religion of the spirit, of 
the pretended Holy Spirit]. It is not without importance to note that its first 
appearance occurred at Zurich, where the most spiritualist of the reformers, 
Zwingli, exercised his ministry. . . . To affirm without ceasing the primacy of 
the Spirit and its entire independence of all the material means of expression was 
to run the risk that excited people and people without education would travesty 
the original thought that it was desired to utter. [Then] it is at Strasbourg at 
the moment when Bucer and Capito turned towards Zwingli and adopted a 


theology of Zwinglian tendency that the Anabaptists find from them a welcome 
certainly less hostile than anywhere else.! 


Capito allowed himself to be seduced. 


For Capito the interior word is preferred to the exterior word (the Bible]. 
The Spirit acts immediately, the Biblical word mediately. The Bible provides 
only notitia operum Dei, the Spirit alone leads to a profounder knowledge.* 
The result was not long in appearing among the Anabaptists 
as among the Pneumatikoi and the Gnostics. When the Spirit 
has been detached from Scripture certain people draw the con- 
clusion in the sixteenth as in the second century (and this con- 
clusion is frequent in the history of spiritualism) ‘‘ that the 
children of God ought not to be anxious to restrain the lusts of 
the flesh but ought to follow the Spirit as leader under whose 
direction one cannot go astray’. Since matter did not count 
for the spiritualists, “‘ let a man put off, say they, every frivolous 
fear and boldly follow the Spirit who will demand nothing evil 
provided one give oneself entirely to His guidance”. That is 
what the Spirit can be made to say when attention is no longer 
given to what He says in the Scripture. 


1La notion d’ Eglise chez. Bucer, p. 8. 
"Ibid, p. 14, 2. 2. 
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Another example more recent and infinitely more respectable: 
the Quakers. Before making any criticism of them I must 
express my profound admiration for them and better still the 
veritable affection I feel towards the three great souls of their 
number whom it has been given me to meet. But all that cannot 
prevent me from regretting that their “ inner light ” has revealed 
to them, for example, that the practice of the Sacraments in- 
stituted by Christ is not indispensable for those who live by 
their spiritual substance. No doubt in their remarkable respect 
for Christian liberty they do not prevent those of their members 
who desire to communicate. But one realises that in their eyes 
a Christian who knows how to do without these exterior forms 
in order to retain only the inward reality is more advanced than 
those who dally with material sacraments. When the Spirit 
reveals such things to Christians and incites them “to leave 
Scripture” and “ imagine I know not what way of reaching 
God ”’, I cannot but with Calvin ask them : 

Who is this Spirit by whose inspiration they are caught up so high that they 
dare to despise the whole doctrine of Scripture as puerile and beggarly? If they 
answer that it is the Spirit of Christ . . . I think they will concede that the 
Apostles and believers of the primitive Church were inspired by the Spirit of 


Christ. Now none of them, even so, learned to despise the word of God (Jast. 
I. ix). 


We must conclude one way or the other: either the Spirit of 
Christ who has spoken certain things to the Apostles and now 
tells us the opposite contradicts Himself; which is inconceivable; 
or this spirit who tells us other things than the Spirit of Christ 
is none of His, Then a Christian must reject him, or if he follows, 
renounce the name of Christian in the proper sense of the word. 


“ce 


Authentic believers therefore ‘‘ recognise no other spirit 
than Him who dwelt in the Apostles and spoke by their mouth, 
by whom they are always brought to give audience to the Word”. 
Indeed: 


In promising His Spirit of what kind did Christ announce that He should 
be? He would not speak of Himself (John xvi. 13), but would suggest to the under- 
standing of the Apostles that which He had Himself taught them by His word. 
Thus it is not the office of the Holy Spirit, as promised to us, to dream of new 
revelations unknown before, or to invent a new kind of doctrine to draw us 
away from the doctrine of the Gospel when we have once received it; but 
rather to seal and confirm in our hearts the doctrine dispensed to us in the Gospel, 
. . « If any Spirit, abandoning the wisdom contained in the word of God, 
bring us diverse doctrine it must be rightly suspected of vanity and lying. How 
could it be otherwise? Since it can happen that Satan transfigures himself into 
an angel of light, what authority will the Spirit have towards us if he is not noted 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
New York 
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by a very certain mark [that is to say the text of Scripture]? .. . The Holy 
Spirit is the author of Scripture. He cannot be variable or unlike Himself... . 
God has not communicated a word to men which He wished to abolish straight 
away by the advent of His Spirit. Rather He has sent His Spirit by Whose 
divine power He had dispensed His Word to finish His work therein by con- 
firming it efficaciously (Calvin, ast. I. ix). 

Alluding to the same example which we are citing here 
Professor Lecerf wrote: 

We must be careful not to confound the testimony of the Holy Spirit, as 
Calvin understands it, with the ‘ inner word ” of the Quakers even when they are 
evangelical. For Calvin it is in the Scripture that the Holy Spirit speaks. . . . 
Recall] that the Holy Spirit promised by Christ to His disciples does not speak of 
Himself. 

If, among the Quakers, the inner light is opposed to the 
Scripture text, in the Oxford Group recourse is often had to 
“ directions” revealed during the “ quiet time” rather than 
to indications of the Bible. “God has told me”: such is the 
phrase one hears unceasingly or at least used to hear. For it 
seems, happily, that certain abuses have counselled increasing 
prudence in the adherents of this practice. So to express oneself 
is to telescope the facts. It is to forget that between the divine 
inspiration (of which I do not deny the authenticity) and the 
formulation of it there has been elaboration; elaboration of an 
ineffable impression into a clear idea; elaboration by our human, 
that is, sinful, mind which cannot but produce a result always 
more or less inadequate to the original datum. The Groupers 
forget or at least do not take sufficiently seriously the inevitable 
gap between the divine inspiration and the formula which they 
derive from it. So doing they constantly attribute to God the 
products of their human reflections. They transform their 
inspirations, which I do not contest, into revelations, which is a 
grave error. 

Before the dangers of this proceeding, which appeared very 
soon—lI could cite distressing cases as well as comic ones—the 
Groups have come more and more to institute a control over 
“ directions” received by individuals. That brings us to the 
collective form of Illuminism, and we shall go directly to its 
most finished form which we find in Catholicism.* 

1 Bulletin de la Société Calviniste, Novembre 1927, Pp. 18. 

*The relationship of Illuminism and Catholicism in this respect did not escape Calvin. 

“ However different this sect [ie. the Libertines] may be from the Papists, and it is a 

hundred times worse and more icious, nevertheless both have this principle in common, 

a oy ipture into and to affect a greater and more perfect wisdom than 
t ” * . 


= reatise Contre te phantastique et furieuse des Libertins qui se nomment 
Spirituelz). 
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Catholicism admits squarely that the Bible is not sufficient 
and must be “ completed ” by tradition. If Orthodox Catholicism 
takes a pretty static view of tradition, Roman Catholicism gives 
it a dynamic character, especially since its apologists have 
applied in this field the evolutionism of the nineteenth century. 
According to Romanism the Holy Spirit reveals to the Church, 
little by little, developments of the truth which the Gospel 
contains only in germ, ix nuce. But Rome has fully perceived 
the danger of leaving these revelations to individual fantasy. 
She has more and more subjected them to the control of the 
clergy, itself more and more controlled by the Papacy. In short, 
Rome has been able in some measure by the dogma of papal 
infallibility to curb the aberrations that are natural to every 
pretended progressive revelation. I say “ curb”, not “ avoid”. 
Far from it. If in form and principle there is nothing more 
autocratic than the Roman magisterial office,-in practice in their 
origin and content there is nothing more demagogic than some 
of the “ truths ” which it defines (e.g. cult of the Sacred Heart, 
justification of amulets, progressive development of the cult of 
images, etc.). M. l’Abbé Journet has maintained, not without 
reason in the case of certain liberal circles, that for the Protestant 


truth is what pleases himself. 


Until Protestantism it was said: truth expresses that which is. Protestantism 
will say: truth expresses that which pleases. To be able to deny supernatural 
mysteries—the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Church, the Sacraments, Grace, 
Hell, etc.—Protestantism has had to resolve itself tacitly at first, then more and 
more openly, into the doctrine which pleases . . . We have tried to mark the 
fundamental tendencies of this pseudo-evangelism: the tendency to define truth 
by that which pleases.* 

We could with no less reason affirm that for Rome truth is what 
pleases the masses. 

In spite of all, I do not hesitate to say that if I had to choose 
between Catholic Illuminism, at least controlled by the age-long 
experience of the Church, and the Illuminism falsely called 
Protestant but more properly called spiritualist (because it is 
really a different type of religion), I should choose the former 
because it is at least armed against individual fancies and protects 
us against their graver aberrations. But if one goes to the bottom 
of things one must recognise that all forms of Illuminism, Catholic 
as well as “ Protestant’, collective as well as individualistic, 
controlled as well as libertine, partake in the same error which 

1Journet, L’esprit du protestantisme en Suisse. 
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consists in confusing Inspiration with Revelation, and in attri- 
buting to the Holy Spirit the announcement of new truths. 
Before this false interpretation of the famous text, ‘ He will 
lead you into all truth ”, we realise how important it is never to 
separate it from that other word of Jesus: ‘‘ He shall bring all 
things to your remembrance whatsoever I have said unto you.” 
If the first of these phrases, taken in isolation, can be interpreted 
in the two manners mentioned at the beginning of this study, 
the second fixes quite clearly which of the two exegeses is the 
correct one, and proves that the rdle of the Holy Spirit is to 
clarify for us all the truth announced by Jesus and not to add 
other truths thereto. And is not that further confirmed by this 
third declaration of Christ?—‘‘ He shall not speak of Himself 
but whatsoever He shall hear that shall He speak . . . He shall 
take of mine and shew it unto you”. 

That these precise declarations and precautions of our Lord 
were not useless Calvin bade Sadolet observe, and that in regard 
to Catholicism as well as to Anabaptism. These two, as we have 
seen in connection with Libertinism, only represent two faces 
of one error. Calvin noticed that too. 


The Lord [he wrote], foreseeing how dangerous it would be to vaunt oneself 


of the Spirit without the word, affirmed certainly that the Church was governed 
and administered by the Holy Spirit. But in order that that administration should 
be certain, stable and unmovable, He joined it to and allied it with that same 
word of His. That is what the Lord cries: those are of God who hear the word 
of God: those are His sheep who recognise his voice as that of their shepherd, 
rejecting every other voice as that of a stranger. . . . Chrysostom has therefore 
given wise advice to reject all those who under the name of the Spirit would 
draw us away from simple evangelical doctrine. Because the Spirit was promised 
not to stir up some new doctrine but to write the truth of the Gospel in the 
hearts of men. To-day assuredly we know by experience how necessary is this 
admonition. We are opposed by two sects which seem to be very different. 
For in what do the Pope and the Anabaptists agree? And yet . . . both have 
one same weapon with which they try to oppress us. For when they thus boast 
themselves as having the Spirit they tend to nothing else than to suppress and 
bury the Word of God and to give place to their own lies. And you, Sadolet, 
stumbling at the threshold, have been punished for the injury you have done to 
the Holy Spirit by separating Him and dividing Him from the Word. For you 
are reduced to the dilemma: which is more suitable, to follow the authority of the 
Church or to listen to those whom you call inventors of new doctrines? If you 
had known that the Spirit enlightens the Church in order to open the under- 
standing of the Word, and that the Word is as the touchstone wherewith gold is 
tried, to judge all doctrines, would you have escaped so involved and spikey a 
difficulty? Learn then from your fault that it is not less unendurable to boast 
oneself of the Spirit without the Word than it is hopeless to put forward the 
Word without the Spirit.1 


1Calvin, Letter to Sadolet. 
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PROPOSITION IV 


The only way to avoid the two contrary errors of Humanism 
and Illuminism is to keep clearly in mind what distinguishes 
and what unites the work of the Word and that of the Holy 
Spirit, the réle of Revelation and the réle of Inspiration in the 
genesis of Christian knowledge. 

Inspiration is universal. It is the source of all human or 
natural religions, these epithets being understood in the sense 
that the beliefs of these religions are the expression of inspirations 
of divine origin worked out by natural human faculties. 

Revelation is exclusively Christian, Christ being the Unique 
Word of God, made flesh in Jesus, and witnessed to by the mouth 
of the Prophets and the Apostles, a witness conserved in the 
totality of the Old and New Testaments. 

Opera Trinitatis ad extra sunt una, We must not interpret this 
proposition in the sense of a separation of the work of the Word 
from that of the Holy Spirit. I have said that we must not 
forget either that which distinguishes them nor that which unites 
them. The Word of God is always present behind the work of 
the Holy Spirit, if I may so express myself. The Spirit proceeds 
from the Father and from the Son—Filioque—as the Christian 
West affirms, or at least from the Father by the Son did viod 
as Eastern Orthodoxy prefers to formulate it. For God there is 
revelation implicit in every inspiration. But for us because of 
our blindness due to our sinfulness this revelation remains hidden. 
“No man hath ever seen God save the Only Son who hath re- 
vealed Him’, St. John declares. None save Jesus Christ has 
ever contemplated directly, immediately, the truth of God. 
“ Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ ”’ exclusively. 

Just as there is a revelation of God in Nature which our 
blindness as fallen creatures prevents us from discerning until 
the Word of God points it out, so there is in the eyes of God 
revelation wherever there is inspiration, but this revelation 
remains hidden from our eyes without the appearance of Jesus 
Christ, the communication of the Gospel, the pronouncing of 
the Word of God, if one may so speak. If inspiration sufficed 
to make the Word of God perceptible to us, Christ would not 
have needed to become incarnate and to have suffered in order 
to teach us “that which had been from the beginning”. 
Normally inspiration should have been sufficient to communicate 
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to us the Revelation of God, but since by reason of our sin it 
does not suffice, Christ had to make this Revelation accessible 
to us whether in His Life or in the text which forms the evidence 
of His Life. Everywhere, therefore, where man receives only 
inspiration, everywhere where the Gospel of Christ is lacking, 
pronounced or written, in clear words (that is to say in pagan 
religions or in “ Christian” forms of piety that neglect the 
Bible and are given over to inspirations collective or individual) 
—wherever man receives only inspiration his own reflection can 
formulate nothing but human beliefs, can beget nothing but false 
Gods, or, on the most favourable hypothesis, idols, i.e. false 
representations of the True God. That is why we cannot see in 
the Gospel of Christ merely the most beautiful or the most ele- 
vated among religions of the same order. We recognise in it 
the sole True Religion because the only revealed Religion. We 
must reject every other religion even although we recognise its 
origin in a divine inspiration." 

Exactly. These other religions proceed from a divine 
inspiration. Therefore they can only create symbols of the divine 
truth. The Gospel alone, being the revelation in human language 

1We must therefore take a position opposite to that of the wcond-seatery Apologists 


for whom it was the Logos that enlightened the sages and indeed universal] 
in human reason while on the other hand the idly Spirit acted exclusively within the 


Church. So reasoned Justin Martyr. So Origen explained how the pagen Mapa pe 
oly Spi 


could speak about the Logos, but had — to say about the H it, who was 
known only to the Church. This diametrical opposition to the point of view of the 
Apologists and of Origen will not surprise anyone who has come to understand that 
Reformed doctrine udes all apologetic. From the revelations of a from 

to pagans rational conclusions may be drawn in favour of Christianity. t is what 
Apologists undertook to do. Kiowa rationalised Christianity and reduced it to 
being the supreme religion among others, Jesus Christ being the complete 285 while 
elsewhere there are only fragments of the . We may remark in passing that when, 
in rejecting this conception, we seem to the adepts of Religionsgeschichte to be out of date, 
it is their conception which dates from the second century. 

If we recognise at the — of religions divine inspiration only, badly translated 
intellectually by sinful minds in the absence of the Word of God, obviously we cannot 
draw from these erroneous ideas ao f apology in favour of Christianity ; but we take 
Christianity out of the common ranks of the religions and can explain why they are all 
false religions. At the same time we do not into the opposite excess of Tertullian 
and other ancient teachers for whom the pagan religions were nothing but the work of 
demons, for we — recognise at their source a divine inspiration. What they lack 
is precisely knowledge of the Logos, of the Word of God, of the true Revelation of God. 
That is why they can only beget idols. 

The gradual limitation of their respective fields of action corresponds in Origen to a 
definite subordination of the Holy Spirit to the Son, and of the Son to the Father. 
re enyer to him the Father rules the entire world, the Son acts onl upon reasonable 
beings, while the Holy Spirit operates only in Christians. It must not be inferred that in 
reducing the sphere of Revelation to Christianity alone and ding that of Inspiration 
to all sligioas we are subordinating the Son to the Holy Spirit. That would be an 
enormity. No. The Logos is the constitutive principle of the entire world. The Stoics 
from whom the Apologists borrowed this idea were right in affirming it. But the Logos 
Apologinssuppan He iy ws St Bal air (Acts ay. 25, unknown, fe main 

po su . is, as St. cts xvii. 23), own. remains, as 
we sai hidden “ behind the work of the Holy Spirit ”. 
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of divine truth, gives us an ana/ogy of it. These two words con- 
front us with one of the distinctions which it is most necessary 
to establish in opposing humanism. For just as it confuses human 
belief with divine doctrine, so it identifies the forms in which 
they respectively express themselves, the symbolic form and 
the analogical form. Let us try then to grasp the fundamental 
difference between these two modes of expression of the religious 
thought. 

Calvin himself by way of exception employs the term symbol, 
but when he does so it is in an obviously different sense from 
that intended by the liberal theology. This must be underlined; 
and in order to appreciate more constantly the difference between 
his conception and that of liberal theology, we shall abandon 
the word symbol to liberalism, which has long given it the meaning 
it has to-day; and we shall reserve for Reformed thought the 
term “ analogy ”’. 

The most rigorous orthodoxy has no difficulty i in admitting 
that doctrinal knowledge can only be analogical and not onto- 
logical. Professor Lecerf, for example, says: 


God knows Himself perfectly. . . . He can communicate this knowledge 
under the analogical form to creatures endowed with intelligence, in particular 
to man. 


Again the same author notes: 


Calvin has expressly indicated analogy as the manner of the knowledge of 
God. See, e.g. Commentary on Jeremiah xxiii. 5. J. Zanchi (De natura Dei) 
formulates the theory of it after Thomas Aquinas. H. Bavinck follows them.* 


It is undeniable in fact that in order to reveal Himself to 
man God uses human ideas, and to express these ideas borrows 
a human language. Between the divine reality and the know- 
ledge which man can have of it there is in any case a double 
translation, without mentioning other causes of inadequacy in 
human thought to grasp divine truth. What adequacy, for 
example, have our ideas of Father and Son to express the 
intimacy of the First and Second Persons of the Trinity, as 
St. John evokes it in the first verse of his Gospel? 

But if in this double translation inevitably implied in Revela- 
tion God chooses the human idea most fitted to represent the 
divine reality and the human word most fitted to express that 
idea, then any other idea or word to which we might have 


1De la Nature de la Connaissance Religieuse, p. 22. 
*Ibid., p. 222, 0. 2. 
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recourse in order to define that reality cannot but be less correct 
and less true. They must therefore be rejected by anyone who 
believes in what can truly be called revelation. Every doctrine 
produced by this divine act, though having only an analogical 
value, possesses a necessary and normative character, that is to say 
the mode of its production could not have been other than it has 
been, and it has received from that mode a compuisive character 
for us. An analogy divinely imposed is a very different thing 
from a symbol chosen by men to express their idea of a religious 
sentiment or even of an authentically divine inspiration. In the 
case of the symbol nothing guarantees the perfection of the 
choice made by man from among the different ideas and terms 
possible. It retains an optional character and man remains free 
to substitute another in its place. 

For example, though the term “ Father’, chosen by Jesus 
Christ, has in reference to God only an analogical character, it 
is by no means allowable to replace it by the term ‘“‘ Mother ”, 
in spite of the preference of many human minds, notably among 
the Hindus, for a feminine notion of divinity. Whereas if the 
notion “‘ Heavenly Father” were only a symbol adopted more 
or less arbitrarily by men to translate their religious sentiments 
about God, the idea ‘‘ Mother ”’ might be legitimately substituted. 
We would have the right, with Pierre Jeannet (Le Buisson 
d’Epines), to write a chapter on “‘ Mother God”. . . . But 
as soon as we recognise in the notion “ God the Father” a 
revelation of Jesus Christ we cannot permit ourselves such 
fancies. 

To elucidate our thought by a simile we could say that 
between the analogy and the symbol there is the same difference 
as there is between a torrent following the only course that 
corresponds to its own force of propulsion and a canal whose 
course is more or less freely chosen by the engineers, probably 
not without errors, from among several alternative routes. In 
the case of the natural stream its course is bound to be varied. 
It could not be otherwise. Similarly in the case of a revelation 
the ideas and words are bound to be human, but their choice, made 
by God, cannot be otherwise. It is normative. In the case of the 
canal, its course could have been different. Similarly in the case 
of an inspiration the choice of the ideas and words to express it, 
being made by sinful men, could be different. They are 
optional. 
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In this difference between analogy and symbol we find 
again the difference between the two fundamental positions 
which can be held with regard to religious truth: that of orthodoxy 
which recognises in religious truth the product of a revelation 
of God to man; and that of humanism which makes it the result 
of a discovery of God by man setting off from some ineffable 
inspiration. In giving all its importance to the gap between the 
divine reality and the doctrine expressed in human language, 
and in conceiving the relation between the two analogically, we 
remain fully within orthodoxy; whereas in envisaging it in a 
symbolical fashion we are already in full humanism. 


PROPOSITION V 


There are not and cannot be natural human proofs of the 
authenticity of Revelation. For two reasons. First, because to 
make the recognition of the Word of God depend on human 
arguments is to put God into dependence on man; which is 
inadmissible. Again, because the supernatural by definition is 
not subject to natural explanations. We believe in miracle or 
we do not believe, but to claim to prove it is to undertake a 
contradictory enterprise. Revelation is miraculous or it is not 
revelation. There are no demonstrations, intellectual or his- 
torical, psychological or moral, which can make us recognise 
revelation. As Calvin says, we recognise it “ beyond all human 
judgment ” on the direct testimony of the Holy Spirit in our 
souls. Without Inspiration there cannot be Revelation nor can 
Revelation be recognised, though we must carefully distinguish 
the one from the other. 


We must [says Calvin] rate the authority of Scripture as higher than human 
reasons, indications or conjectures. That is to say we found it on the internal 
witness of the Holy Spirit. . . . Being illumined by His power we no longer 
believe on our own judgment or on that of others that the Scripture is of God; 
but beyond all human judgment we declare indubitably that it has been given 
to us from the mouth of God Himself by the ministry of men. . . . If we have 
not this certitude higher and firmer than all human judgment, in vain will the 
authority of Scripture be approved by reasons, in vain will it be established by 
the consent of the Church or confirmed by other arguments (Jast. I. vii, viii). 


Our only proof of the divinity of a revelation or of Revelation 
rather (for a revelation that was not divine would not be one at 
all), is the testimony given in our soul or in the Church by the 
Holy Spirit, the Spirit of God, that is to say God Himself. In 
other words God Himself is the sole proof of God. Thus the 
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divinity of Scripture is proved neither by the testimony of the 
Church, as the Catholic thesis puts it (“ we do not believe upon 
the judgment of others ”’, said Calvin), nor by the testimony of 
our reason, our heart, or our conscience, as the various theses, 
humanist, rationalist, romantic or moralist put it (“‘ we do not 
believe after our own judgment ’’, added the Reformer). 

But if it is the testimony of God Himself which alone per- 
suades us that the Gospel of Christ in the Old and New Testa- 
ments is His Own Word, that conviction is produced by a 
miracle, by the double miracle of Revelation and Inspiration. 
We have no intention of giving a theory of Revelation, an ex- 
planation of the fact, unique of its kind, by which the Word 
of God was revealed to the authors of the Bible, whereas in general 
believers receive only inspirations; for to furnish such a theory 
would be nonsense. To explain the miracle would be in effect 
to deny it. 

We believe in Revelation on the sole testimony of the Holy 
Spirit, under compulsion of Inspiration alone, by a pure act 
of faith. And we know, with Calvin, that where this act of faith 
is refused it is “in vain that the authority of Scripture be 


approved by reason or confirmed by other arguments ”’. 


PROPOSITION VI 


Inversely, without Revelation the truth of a belief produced 
by Inspiration cannot be controlled. For Inspiration, we have 
said, calls forth a sentiment of God, a certitude, which remains 
confused and incapable of generating any veritable knowledge 
of God, so long as it is not illumined, veri-fied, by Revelation. 
On the other hand the knowledge brought by Revelation remains 
dead, incapable of awaking faith, so long as it is not made 
certain, certi-fied, to our soul by the Holy Spirit. 

We grasp now the mutual relation of Revelation and In- 
spiration and at the same time how they are interdependent, 
indispensable one to the other, and must remain inseparable in 
the production of Christian knowledge. Revelation transforms 
a religious sentiment into a definite faith. It produces fides 
quae creditur. Inspiration transforms knowledge of the Bible 
into a living faith. It produces fides gud creditur. 

To avoid all misunderstanding we must not speak of “ the 
Inspiration of the Holy Scripture ” but of “‘ the Biblical Revela- 


4 ” 


tion”. Scripture doctrine is not simply “inspired”, it is 
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“ revealed’. If it were only inspired the manner in which the 
authors express it would be optional. The notions they employ, 
the terms to which they have recourse, would be due only to 
the choice of their human reflections on the ground of ineffable 
inspirations. They would not bind us, and there would be nothing 
surprising if one could point out divergencies between the 
Biblical writers. But because the Word recorded in the Bible 
is revealed, its truth is divine and its authority absolute and 
indisputable. Because this revelation is the work of the Word, 
verbal, its very terms are normative. Thus: 


Without the Bible the Testimony of the Holy Spirit remains 
“ ineffable ” (Rom. viii. 26). 

Without the Testimony of the Holy Spirit the Bible remains 
for us a purely human book. 

By the Word of God and by it alone the Holy Spirit speaks 
to us. 

By the Holy Spirit and by Him ‘alone the Word of God 
inspires us. 

As the author of the Jnstitutes wrote: 


The law of God is a dead letter and slays its disciples when it is separated 
from the grace of Christ, and sounds only in the ears without touching the heart. 
But if, by the Spirit of God, it is vividly impressed on the will . . . it is word of 
life converting the soul, giving wisdom to the humble (I. ix. 3). 


The Testimony of the Holy Spirit in souls and the Word of 
God in the Scriptures are therefore inseparable. The Holy 
Spirit alone illumines the Word, and the Word alone reveals 
to us this light. It is the same with the rays of the sun which 
we only perceive by means of the objects which reflect them. 

We could compare this illustration with these lines of the 
Institutes: 


Lest the spirit of Satan should enter under His shadow the Spirit of God 
wills to be recognised by us in His image which He has impressed on the Scrip- 
tures. [And a little further on:] The Spirit of God is so bound to His own 
truth which He has expressed in Scripture that He finally declares His power 
when the word is received with the reverence that is due to it. . . . For the 
Lord has joined together as by a mutual bond the certitude of His Spirit and 
His Word, so that our understanding may obediently receive the said Word, 
seeing the Spirit shine like a light upon it whereby we may there contemplate 
the face of God: so that also without fear of deceit or error we may receive the 
Spirit of God, recognising Him in His image, that is in His word (I. ix. 2-3). 


There in this last phrase we have together the two elements of 
our illustration. 
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It is this truth—that the Holy Spirit teaches us solely by 
the Word of God—that Calvin expresses in one of these lapidary 
phrases in which he excels, and in which he can sum up whole 
chapters of explanations: 


The Scripture is the school of the Holy Spirit. 


PROPOSITION VII 


Revelation and Inspiration constitute eternal acts of God. 
In other words, the Word of God is always actual in the two 
senses of the word. It is always an act of God, never a theory 
about God; and this act is always present, never bound to the 
age of the document which transmits it, 

Present means eternally present in a sense unimaginable 
by the human mind and which Jesus can only suggest at the 
cost of a syntactical error, when He says: “ Before Abraham 
was I am” (John viii. 58), or “‘ Because I live ye sha// live also ” 
(John xiv. 19). Our vocabulary, inevitably temporal, is in- 
capable of expressing eternity. 

The clear perception of this point is very important for 
grasping the fact that the Bible does not communicate to us 
simply ideas about God, but God Himself. It does not only 
produce in us a knowledge of God but obtains for us communion 
with God. To forget it would cause us to slide towards a sterile 
intellectualism. To avoid, on the other hand, slipping into 
religious sentimentalism and impressionism we must underline 
that the Word of God, incarnate in Jesus Christ and written 
in the Bible, is the only Mediator Who reconciles us with God 
and gives us His presence. 

Authors and readers of the Bible are subject to one and the 
same action of God. Only as enlightened by the Spirit can we 
gtasp as a Revelation that which has been written in the light 
of the Spirit. And the authors of the Bible have written because 
the testimony of the Spirit obliged them to write what they wrote 
as a Revelation. 

The only difference between the authors and readers of the 
Bible is that the former have been subject to a double miracle, 
a supernatural revelation attested by a supernatural inspiration; 
while the latter are confronted by the product of the first of these 
miracles, transmitted to them by the natural method of a text in 
black and white, and are under the action of the second miracle, 
by which the divinity of this text is certified. Christ has, in an 
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exceptional way, made evident to the minds of the sacred 
writers what He has made clear to us all by the document in 
which they have given account of what was revealed to them. 
Apart from this difference the position of the authors and readers 
of the Bible is the same. 


PROPOSITION VIII 


The Bible is for me, the reader, the Word of God, not only 
in the sense that God spoke formerly to Jeremiah, to St. John 
or to St. Paul, but in this further sense that He speaks so me 
to-day through Jeremiah, St. John and St. Paul, in vivifying 
their testimony by that of His Holy Spirit. Each reader of 
the Bible can recognise as Word of God from personal ex- 
perience only those parts of Scripture of whose character as 
divine Revelation the Holy Spirit has made him certain. But, 
as God illumines different parts of the Bible for different readers, 
by an act of faith the Christian confesses that the whole of Scrip- 
ture is the Word of God. For he knows that his own actual 
experience is limited, that God is continually enlightening him 
upon new points, that the age-long experience of the mass of 
Christians, that is to say the Church, has more weight than his 
own, and that no one can prescribe to the Holy Spirit what 
Biblical texts He can or cannot make into a divine Revelation. 

The Bible is often read without producing faith. Many 
unbelievers know Scripture very well. The Bible only becomes, 
for me, Word of God when God by it accosts me personally. 
And how does God accost me personally? By His Holy Spirit. 

This doctrine of the Testimonium Spiritus Sancti Internum is 
cardinal in the theology of the Reformers. From forgetting it has 
arisen the literalist error which demands acceptance of the 
divinity of Scripture no longer spiritually, i.e. on the super- 
natural testimony of the Holy Spirit, but quite mechanically, 
intellectually, according to natural means, according to “ flesh 
and blood”. Logically this involves a search for natural proofs, 
historical, linguistic, archaeological. That is to commit the 
parallel error to the search in Biblical criticism for satural 
proofs of the non-divinity of the Bible. 

Literalism commits with regard to the Bible the same error 
which Catholicism commits with regard to the host. It confuses, 
to employ again truly Calvinist terms, the sign and the reality 
signified; the opposite of Humanism which goes so far as to 
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separate them, both in the case of the Bible and of the Sacra- 
ments. This confusion arises in either domain by forgetting a 
truth indispensable for anyone who would not fall into mechanical 
ways of thinking when God is to be brought into relation to a 
material element, book or host; viz. Divine reality encounters 
us through the material element only by the intervention, always 
actual and personal (internum), of the Holy Spirit. To forget 
this reservation is no longer to respect the Sovereign Liberty of 
God even when incarnate. It is to neglect the first principle 
of the evangelical faith. In true Reformed doctrine the sign 
is the certain gage of the divine reality, but it must never be 
confounded with it. Besides, the sign does not communicate 
the reality except to a faith aroused precisely by the internal 
testimony of the Holy Spirit. It can never be proved divine by 
extrinsic reasons, historical, rational, philosophic, or aesthetic, 
as literalism continually attempts to do with regard to the 
Scriptures and Catholicism with regard to the Sacraments. Given 
the absolute veracity of God, the divine reality exists in itself 
wherever the sign appears, but for us it only exists where it arouses 
our faith. The whole Bible is in itse/f Word of God, but for 
each of us it only becomes Word of God in a living fashion 
where the Holy Spirit brings conviction of it. The bread is the 
Body of Christ only for my faith which has been produced - 
actually and supernaturally by the testimony of the Holy Spirit. 
Similarly the Bible is the Word of God only for my faith produced 
actually and supernaturally by the testimony of the Holy Spirit. 
It is not so for my intelligence—a natural faculty. 

Pressing this parallel further we could say: as the bread is 
the sign of the Body of Christ so the Bible is the sign of the 
Word of God. For faith the sign is the reality (“this is my 
body ’’; the Bible is the Word of God) but it only is so for faith. 
Or to take another parallel indicated by Bucer: 


The Bible is, in relation to the Word of God, what the visible Church is in 
relation to the Body of Christ . . . the garment with which it is clothed in order 
to take a place in sensible reality. 


Just as the visible Church, sign of the Church invisible, is holy 
in the eyes of faith but only for faith (I see the human poverty 
and infidelity of the Church, but I de/ieve in the holy universal 
Church), so the Bible is the Word of God for faith but on/y for 
faith (I see its human defects, faults of style, errors in names, 
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uncertainty of the Hebrew vowel points, but I de/ieve the Bible 
to be divine). 

This being so, all that we can say about passages which the 
Holy Spirit has not yet vivified for us and which consequently 
do not yet “‘ inspire ” us, is that God has not yet spoken to us in 
them. As He has revealed Himself to other Christians by other 
texts than in our case, we may not pretend that these are not 
words of God. We have no right to sort out in the Bible what 
would be Word of God and what human word. If the distinction 
which we have just made between “ vivified” and “ dead” 
passages is necessary for the individual believer, it is not the 
same for the Church. The whole Church has recognised in the 
whole Scripture the Word of God, and this judgment takes pre- 
cedence of ours, for the testimony of the Holy Spirit to the 
entire Church is evidently more complete than that perceived 
by each one of us. , 


PROPOSITION IX 


On the part of God the inspiration of the author and the 
reader of the Bible represents one and the same eternal act. 
But from our temporal point of view we can only grasp this 


divine action under the form of a succession of distinct divine 
acts. First of all, when God manifested Himself to the direct 
or indirect authors of the Bible by His Word, perceived pro- 
phetically (“ Abraham saw my day ”’, John viii. 56) or incarnate 
in Jesus and conversing familiarly with them, it was by in- 
spiration that He caused them to recognise His proper Revela- 
tion. (“ Blessed art thou Simon, for neither flesh nor blood have 
revealed it unto thee but my Father which is in heaven”, 
Matt. xvi. 17.) Then, when the sacred authors wrote down the 
divine message it was again by inspiration that God kept them 
within the truth of His Revelation. Finally when the Christian 
reads his Bible it is again by inspiration that texts, read perhaps 
ten times already with indifference, become revelations wherein 
God encounters him personally. But in reality what appear 
to us as successive revelations and inspirations constitute one 
and the same eternal act of the eternal Word, certified by one and 
the same eternal work of the eternal Spirit. 


Jean ve Saussure. 
Faculté Libre de Théologie, 


Lausanne. 





SEEKING ETHICAL CERTAINTY 


Tuere is a great diversity of opinion as to what constitutes the 
true Christian ethics. Is it that ethics which is based upon the 
life and teachings of Christ? Or is it that which looks to the 
Biblical revelation as a whole for an authoritative guide? Or is 
the Christian ethics that which is deduced from theological 
truths? Or that which has gradually developed in the historical 
progress of the Christian movement? Perhaps it is the ethics 
which is promulgated by an authoritative Church, or that ethics 
which is confined to the insights gained by the conscience of the 
more devoted Christian. Could the true ethics of Christ be that 
which is manifested only in those rare men of great saintliness 
who have towered above the heads of men and led them onward 
for Christ? Or could it be the ethics of the great mystics, who 
have developed in themselves the mind of Christ through the 
inner workings of the Spirit of God? 

We shall in the following pages make a careful analysis of 
most of these viewpoints and endeavour to arrive at the true 
nature of the Christian ethics. 

It would obviously be a misnomer to call any ethical system 
which did not make Christ central a Christian ethics. Prior to 
the time of Christ there were many ethical philosophers who 
taught more by precept than by example. Being mere men, 
these philosophers could not expect to embody perfectly in their 
own lives the moral ideal which they preached. Theirs was an 
ideal goal, admittedly impossible of perfect fulfilment by frail 
men. Even the Old Testament priest needed “to offer up 
sacrifice, first for his own sins, and then for the people’s ” (Heb. 
vii. 27), and one of the greatest of the prophets responded to the 
theophany with the words, “ Woe is me! for I am undone; 
because I am a man of unclean lips ” (Isa. vi. 5). 

In sharp contrast to this, Christ said, “‘ I am the way, the 
truth, and the life . . . he that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father ” (John xiv. 6, 9). Christ was the first and only prophet 
to embody personally the moral ideal which He taught—the first 
to propagate a lofty ethics by example as well as precept. That 
His life was faultless has been generally admitted. Even His 

26 
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enemies could find nothing but blasphemy by which to accuse 
Him. Thus He has become the “first-born among many 
brethren ”—brethren who, in turn, are “‘ to be conformed to 
His image” (Rom. viii. 29). He is the norm of the Christian 
ethics. To be patterned after Him is man’s highest destiny and 
privilege. ‘‘ Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus ” (Phil. ii. 5). 

But how can we live as Jesus lived? In the first place, how 
can we know how Jesus lived? To be sure, we have many 
reliable records of His life. But we do not have records of His 
behaviour in all possible types of situations. Indeed, He lived 
in such a different type of world from our own modern world 
that many of the situations which He faced are never faced by 
modern men and multitudinous situations which modern men 
face were never faced by Him. Moreover, the ethical quality of 
an act depends upon the reasons for committing it. But it is 
sometimes difficult to judge the motives unless one is familiar 
with all the ramifications of the situation. Not only are the 
accounts which we have of the deeds of Christ very sketchy, but 
also the customs and manners of the people, the laws, the ideas 
and attitudes are largely unknown to us. Hence, being ignorant 
of these things, we are greatly handicapped as we study the 
behaviour of Jesus and try to reconstruct His motives and inter- 
pret His life. 

The conclusion is inevitable: in order that Christ might 
function as the norm for life, a great deal of meticulous exegesis 
of the text and careful interpretation must be done. 

Although Christ lived in a different culture from ours, we 
can interpret Him in the light of His own culture and then 
apply the abiding principles to the ethical problems of our own 
culture. 

For example, when Jesus questioned potential candidates 
for discipleship, there was one who said, “‘ Lord, suffer me first 
to go and bury my father. Jesus said unto him, Let the dead 
bury their dead: but go thou and preach the kingdom of God” 
(Luke ix. 59, 60). We may discover from historical studies that the 
expression “‘ bury my father” was a stock phrase for the pre- 
valent custom of discharging one’s duty to one’s aged father by 
continuing to live with him until his death, whether it be months 
or years. We shall then understand better the force of Jesus’ 
reply. We shall see that the underlying principle was specifically 
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that filial duty should never be allowed to postpone disciple- 
ship. This could be then generalised to the principle that no 
filial or civic or humanitarian duty should be given precedence 
over the duties of discipleship. Jesus’ reply, “‘ Let the dead 
bury their dead”, suggests that there are always plenty of 
spiritually dead, unregenerate men who nevertheless have 
received enough of the cultural heritage of Christian ethics to 
motivate them to attend to the lesser humanitarian causes, so 
that those who are called to preach should not concern them- 
selves with such causes. It is readily apparent then that there are 
a multitude of situations in the modern world which are strikingly 
different from those which Jesus faced, and yet they are situations 
in which the principle of the precedence of the work of the 
Kingdom over all lesser causes is applicable. 

A case in point is the fact that in Jesus’ time there was no 
such thing in Israel as universal military service. Yet, when 
such a condition arose in our country during the late war, the 
principle taught in the above Scripture was honoured, perhaps 
unwittingly, by our government in exempting ministerial 
students from military service. 

It should now be clear that, although we do not to-day have 
such binding customs as the filial duty of “‘ burying one’s father ”’, 
we can nevertheless know how to “live as Jesus lived” by 
applying the principles which are exemplified in the life and 
teachings of Christ to modern situations which are very different 
from those which Christ faced. 

As Dean Inge puts it, “‘ The true interpretation of the Gospel 
Ethics will consist in eliciting the presuppositions on which 
they depend, the principles which animate them, the illustrations 
of them furnished by the character and actions of Jesus, and the 
applications of them to very different circumstances ”.1 At this 
point the problem passes from an intellectual difficulty to one 
of power.* 

It is apparent that, as in the illustration about burying one’s 
father, a great deal of interpretation involving generalisation, 
abstraction of principles, and application must be superimposed 
upon the life and teachings of Christ in order that He might 
function as the norm of the Christian ethics. 

But no interpretation of a life is adequate, no matter how care- 

‘William R. Inge, Christian Ethics and Modern Problems, 


+ 30. 
*Reinhold Niebuhr, The Contribution of Religion to Soci: Work, pp- 78 f.; Moral 
Man and Immoral Society, p. 20. 
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fully all historical and archaeological evidences are considered, 
unless it be interpreted in terms of its larger perspective. Christ 
must be interpreted in the light of the teaching of the Old 
Testament, especially of the Messianic passages; and also in 
the light of the rest of the New Testament; indeed, He must 
be interpreted in the light of the entire sweep of history—in the 
light of the cosmic development. 

It is for this reason that we must make the entire Biblical 
revelation an integral part of the foundation for our Christian 
ethics. What a wealth of deepened insight into the significance 
of Jesus rewards the student of the Fourth Gospel, which por- 
trays Jesus as the eternal Adyos providing the cosmic perspective! 
How much richer is the student of the Pauline epistles, who 
finds therein the ygvotds whose life becomes significant as 
Saviour of men! How could Jesus’ work be fairly evaluated 
without the book of Acts to give us an appreciation of the scope 
of the movement which He began? How, without the book of 
Revelation, could the struggles of this movement and its en- 
visioned goals be appreciated? 

If these added interpretations which make up the rest of the 
New Testament are dependable, they supply the balanced larger 
perspective, which we have said is necessary for the careful inter- 
pretation of any life. They portray Jesus as the focal point of 
history. He lends meaning to the cosmic process, in much the 
same way as Plato’s vision of the Idea of the Good opened the 
only gate to true knowledge. Similarly, these interpretations of 
Jesus lend meaning to the narrated accounts of His life and to 
His teachings. 

There is another reason why the whole Bible must be built 
into the foundation of our Christian ethics: we lack to-day the 
advantages enjoyed in Biblical times, which made it possible for 
Jesus to be so carefully interpreted that ethical principles which 
we cannot derive directly from the biographical details of Jesus’ 
life can nevertheless be obtained indirectly as they are taught 
in the writings of Paul, James, Peter and John—who imbibed 
the spirit of Christ. Thus we can get from them the perspective 
of the Apostolic Age. 

It is probably for these reasons that Dean Inge asserts that 
“the books of the New Testament” constitute the norm for the 
Christian ethics.1 ‘‘ There must be an absolute background ”, 


10p. cit. p. 15. 
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he explains, ‘“‘ against which all relative truths have to be set, 
if the word relativity is to have any meaning. Every philosophy 
asserts and depends upon some permanent reality behind the 
flux of phenomena; and an ethical religion must demand a 
similar absoluteness for its fundamental principles.” 

Corroborating this viewpoint is the conviction expressed by 
Osborn that the method of Christian ethics “is to use the 
principles discovered from these [Biblical] sources as standards 
whereby to judge and interpret the facts which it has discovered 
from its observation of life and its analysis of the process of 
history ”’.* 

In applying the Bible as the norm, it is important to avoid 
a rigid literal or legalistic method of interpretation. ‘‘ The 
tendency to a slavish following of the letter, or to an unreflecting 
obedience to a fixed tradition, is dangerous, and such subser- 
vience to authority is not required of us. We havea right. . . 
to condemn and repudiate immoral doctrines and irrational taboos, 
even when they come to us supported by ecclesiastical tradition. 

. There is no excuse for refusing to apply the principles of 
the Gospel to circumstances very unlike those which came within 
the purview of the human Christ, or for denying the competence 
of the Spirit of truth to teach humanity many truths which 
believers in the first century were ‘ unable to bear ’.”* 

Von Hartmann objects that appeal to a Scriptural norm makes 
Christian ethics heteronomous and therefore a mere pseudo- 
ethics. But ethics must be heteronomous in some sense, because 
it involves basically a duty to promote values. But values are 
meaningless apart from a supreme goal, and our microscopic 
perspective is utterly incapable of yielding an accurate knowledge 
of such a goal. The supreme goal can only be revealed by the 
Supreme Being, hence any dependable teleological ethics must 
be heteronomous. The Christian therefore “ does not regard 
the divine law as an alien power, enforcing its will by reward and 
punishments. . . . Christian ethics are therefore free and 
autonomous, though revealed ’’.* 

Few ethical principles are given in code form in the Bible. 
Standards of values are taught throughout, and we are expected to 
work out our own codes with these standards as regulative guides. 

Inge, op 


+ City PP. 15, 
tAsiiey R Obboen.' Ch Christian Ethics, p. 11. 
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Another danger to avoid in utilising the Bible as the norm 
for Christian ethics is that of an atomic approach. We must 
avoid “‘ the mechanical literalism which has sought to press the 
language of the Gospel into precise definition of Christian 
duty”. Without extensive collation of texts and careful ad- 
herence to the laws of hermeneutics, especially those respecting 
attention to the context and to the larger context, misinter- 
pretation will probably prevail. 

Such extensive collation of texts and study of broad contexts 
usually produces a systematic theology as well as a system of 
ethics. In fact, the theology so produced is as important as any- 
thing else in producing the balanced hierarchy of values which 
is the necessary prerequisite for any teleological ethics. It is 
only as we understand the divine economy that Supreme Value 
and the supreme goal are known; and without this knowledge 
ethics is blind. Whitchurch therefore errs. greatly when he 
deplores the fact that most thinkers speak as though Christian 
ethics were “‘ a tail on a theological kife ” and insists that instead 
of looking upon “the moral life solely as a fruit of religious 
faith”, we should consider it ‘“‘a root consideration in con- 
structing that faith ”’.? 

Niebuhr, Inge, Henson, Osborn, and Knudson all strongly 
assert that ethics must be an outgrowth of theology.* 

Osborn states that “ Christian ethics has a unique position, 
for, whereas other systems are for the most part based upon an 
analysis of factors in human behaviour . . . Christian ethics is 
deep-founded upon the reality of moral order, which, it declares, 
proceeds from and is manifested in the character of God. The 
Hebrew idea of perfection was not derived from an analysis of the 
characters of noble men, but from the essential moral character 
of God”. 

Knudson’s comments are especially graphic. He points out 
that Christ’s ethical teachings were grounded in his theology: 

1Herbert H. Henson, Christian Morality, p. 149. 

*Irl Goldwin Whitchurch, An Enlightened Conscience, p. xviii. 

*Niebuhr explains that ethics is dependent upon the maintenance of tension between 
the ideal of love, which is a genuine REALITY in the will and nature of God, and the 
incomplete historical expression of it. But this ideal depends upon our theology for its 
explication (Reinhold Niebuhr, An Interpretation of Christian Ethics, pp. 5, 6). Christianity 
“is an ethical religion, but it was from the first, and still remains, a re/igion, not an ethical 
peel aL Ml lpr pay 
but become the authorised commentary on creed”; and further, “For the religious 
man ol pump stiimapty om bie Chasing, far bis Qasigy will das semprnane seeeny 
in its train nson, op. cit., pp. 10, 157). Cf. also C. Knudson, The Principles 
of Christian Ethics, p. 303, and Rete K Osborn, Christian Ethics, pp. 3, 4. 
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** His law of love was grounded in the love of God. His emphasis 
on the sanctity of human life had its source both in the divine 
love and in the immortal destiny of man. His high ideal of per- 
sonal purity and holiness was based on the holiness of God and 
on the transforming power of his Spirit in human life ”. 

It has already been pointed out that an adequate ethics must 
involve obligation to a person—more particularly to the Divine 
Person. For ethics must certainly be more than mere behaviour; 
otherwise it would be but an aspect of psychology. Ethics 
involves directed behaviour, and behaviour, to be directed, 
must be under the control of a free will. Without the freedom 
of the will, the terms “ right” and “wrong”, “ guilty” and 
“innocent ” are deprived of substantial meaning; for one can 
scarcely be “ guilty” of a “ wrong” in the fullest sense of the 
word if one’s behaviour was mechanically determined so that 
he had no choice in the matter. 

Moreover, the minute the freedom of the will is admitted, 
ethics has been put upon the plane of relations between persons 
—obligations of one person to another. But since our social 
relationships involve such great numbers of persons, we find our 
various obligations become conflicting. It is then that we should 
realise that in the last analysis our duty is really to the Supreme 
Person, who creates and develops these finite persons, and that 
we must emulate the example of the psalmist David, who in 
hyperbole addressed Jehovah with the words : “‘ Against thee, 
thee only, have I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight ”. 

In view of this fact, the question as to what is our obligation 
to God appears as a central consideration in any Christian ethics. 
This question is intimately tied up with the question as to the 
nature of God and as to the nature of man. It also depends upon 
what values are supreme in the sight of God and what is God’s 
plan to realise these values. 

In short, our ethics must be developed in the perspective of 
a fully developed theology. This theology should be the out- 
growth of careful interpretation of the Bible. It is not enough 
to be able to quote a verse in support of one’s ethical teachings. 
Verses have been quoted in support of practically every type of 
teaching, ethical or otherwise. Rather, the effort should first 
be made to come to a systematic understanding of the divine 
economy—the nature of God and man, the values inherent in 
each, the personal relationships between them, their expectations 
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and capabilities, their goals. It is only as one achieves the view- 
point of such a systematic theology that one may expect to have 
a balanced Christian ethics, 

Hence the norm for Christian ethics must be Christ, indeed, 
but Christ as interpreted in the light of a systematic theology 
derived from the Bible. 

This introduces a great perplexity, for there have been 
numerous contradictory theologies, all of which claimed to be 
the explication of truths implicit in the Bible, and many of these 
have been adopted by men of great piety and scholarship. We 
therefore need some criterion by which to ascertain which is 
the true theology taught in the Bible and which are the private 
interpretations of men. 

In searching for the theology which brings forth the true 
Christian ethics, a number of procedures are open to us. We 
might take the viewpoint of the historian and recognise that 
theology, and with it ethicy has gradually developed through 
the centuries. We could thus hope in a study of historical 
theology to find the criterion for ascertaining the true Bible 
theology. 

Or we might recognise that each sect of Christendom 
possesses a distinctive theology and endeavour to judge each sect. 
Or finally, we might feel that no sect has arrived at the true 
Biblical viewpoint. But we might find within these sects in- 
dividual saints, who, through much spiritual discipline and 
study of the Bible, and through a close intimacy with God, have 
arrived closer to the true theology and its derivative ethics than 
any Church group. 

Leaving aside the larger question of finding the true Biblical 
theology, we shall narrow our attention to the systems of Christian 
ethics which are derived from the various theologies. The 
question then resolves itself to this: is the true Christian ethics 
to be recognised as a product of historical development; or is 
it to be identified with the system taught by any particular sect; 
or is it to be found only in the interpretations of Christ pre- 
sented by a few individual men of God. 

In the Gifford Lectures for 1935-6, Henson makes out a 
good case for a threefold definition of the Christian ethics 
as being both natural, developing, and final. 

He admits that in some quarters the development has been 

1Henson, op. cit. 
3 
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in the wrong direction, but he maintains that by tracing these 
lines of development through history we can hope to find some 
one stream which has accomplished a more mature development 
than any other. This then would be the true Christian ethics. 
Henson has given a masterful discussion of this theme: “ This 
morality, we shall maintain, has developed wonderfully in the 
course of time, yet throughout that development has ever borne 
the character of an increasingly adequate expression of the 
principles expressed at the first in the life and teaching of Jesus. 
* Christian morality, natural, developing, and final,’ excludes the 
notion of something formal and static . . . and carries the whole 
inquiry into the realm of life as it has actually proceeded in 
Christendom.””* 

In most religions, such an appeal to experience would involve 
a repudiation of the religious heritage of the group. There 
would be much dross to cast aside. ‘‘ To this general experience ”’, 
writes Henson, “there is one remarkable exception. The 
morality which Christianity inspires and demands is never left 
behind by the developing race, but ever moves in front of it 
like the . . . pillar of Israel’s guidance through the wilderness, 
an ideal and a prophecy.’ 

This continual progressive maturing of the Christian ethics 
through the course of history is necessary because of the fact 
that “‘ the shaping influence of environment continues still to 
affect the moral judgments and practice of Christians, and will 
continue to do so as long as the world lasts. Thus Christian 
morality, while rooted in the past, ever possesses a provisional 
character, and absorbs into itself new elements from an ever 
novel experience. . . . Principles, indeed, must needs be 
unalterable, but not their applications in practice ’’ 

The significance of Christianity “ has been disclosed gradu- 
ally, and still continues to be disclosed, in experience. It is both 
original and eclectic’. “* The governing principles of Christian 
morality have indeed been fixed once for all, but the circumstances 
of human life, the far-extending ramifications of individual 
responsibility and the measures of human knowledge vary 
almost infinitely, and the practical applications of those principles 
must needs reflect the fact.’’* 

“In morals as in polity much was left over for the gradual 

1Henson, op. cit. p. 3. ‘Ibid., pp. 137, 138. 


*Ibid., pp. 7, 8. ‘Ibid., p. 138. 
*Ibid., pg ‘Ibid., PP- 145, 146. 
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determinations of history.”! But the area of these determinations 
will always remain circumscribed. “‘ The norms of right human 
conduct are on record in the Gospel, which provides a final 
court of appeal against the delusive casuistries of history.’ 

Whenever novel situations and novel institutions develop in 
the course of history, the problem arises of expressing the 
Christian ethics in these new realms. ‘“‘ The character of the 
State’, for example, “ has changed. . . . Therefore the free 
citizen of a democracy has to enlarge his conception of moral 
obligation by including within it a more extended area of social 
behaviour, and, as a Christian, he has to discover the bearing of 
discipleship on his civic duty, and to apply the principles of his 
religion to the novel and multiplying activities of citizenship. . . . 
Industrialism . . . in the monstrous forms which, notably in 
America, it has taken, is plainly challenging the Christian 
conscience.”’§ 

Titus is in agreement with Henson. “ Christian ethics ”’, he 
writes, “ has never been a closed or static thing. . . . [It] has 
taken into itself the gains and the insights of continuous experi- 
ments in Christian living. . . . There are, however, certain 
common elements or assumptions, certain basic attitudes which 
any ethics that can rightly be called ‘Christian’ will include.” 


These are, in brief, as follows: 


(1) It must always consider Jesus as its personalisation. 

(2) It must always try to win men to desire a better life; it 
must be strongly motivating. 

(3) It must always be based on theistic philosophy. 

(4) It must always stress “love for one’s neighbour and the 
clean heart or the inward side of moral experience”. 


Practically all of the systems of Christian ethics which have 
developed adhere to the above basic points. We must therefore 
search further for the criteria by which to distinguish the streams 
of development which most closely approximate a valid applica- 
tion of the Biblical ethics. In an effort to do this, many have 
appealed to the authority of the Church. If this method is proper, 
then the problem resolves itself into that of choosing from among 


1Henson, op. Cit.y p. 148. 

*[bid., p. 151. 

SThid.. pp. 172-4. 

‘Harold H. Titus, What Is a Mature Morakty ?, pp. 64=7. 
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the myriads of churches and sects the one which embodies the 
divine authority. 

In quoting Matt. xviii. 18 as Scriptural authority for such a 
procedure, careful discrimination is called for, because much 
confusion has been occasioned by the fact that our Vulgate and 
Authorised versions do not accurately render the tense of the 
verbs. In another publication I have endeavoured to clarify this 
issue as follows: 


When Christ first announced that He was establishing a Church, He made 
it clear that He expected every corporate decision of that Church to reflect the 
decisions already decreed in heaven. This is the import of the following state- 
ment given not only to Peter as the representative confessor of Christ in Matt. 
xvi. 19, but also again to the whole Church in Matt. xviii. 18—“ Whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth shall already have been bound? in heaven and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth shall already have been loosed in heaven ’’. In short, 
the Church should be so in tune with the Holy Spirit that whenever it passes 
or votes down a motion, that action should be a mere echo of a decision already 
made in heaven. Though a minority may miss the leading of the Lord, in any 
spirit-filled New Testament Church the majority vote will nearly always reveal 
God’s will. However, if a Church is so infiltrated with . . . “ isms” that this 
is not the case, it is an apostate Church. Such Churches Christ has disowned. 
“ ] will spue thee out of my mouth ”’ (Rev. iii. 16), He declares.? 


It is significant that the above Scripture appears in a context 
in which the discipline of a sinning brother is being discussed. 
It seems clear that if this Scripture teaches that the Church 
possessed authority to discipline those guilty of un-Christian 
behaviour, it must necessarily possess the authority to define 
the content of the Christian ethics. 

It is important at this point to raise the question as to whether 
this authority was intended to reside in any given Church 
institution and to be passed down by Apostolic succession, or 
whether it was intended to reside in any local Church which 
is properly constituted, regardless of its origin, its place in the 
succession, and its affiliation. 

The criterion in deciding this issue may be taken from 
Matt. vii. 20, where Christ gives as the test for distinguishing 
the false prophets from the true the statement that “‘ by their 
fruits ye shall know them”. These fruits appear not only 
in worthy social projects, but also in the reconstruction of 
lives and the development of “the fruit of the Spirit” in the 


1Our translations do not bring out the force of the future perfect passive of the verbs 
“* bind” and “ loose” as it is in Matthew's Greek. One can scarcely do this adequately 
without the use of the adverb “ already ” as in the above translation. 

*Lawrence H. Starkey: “‘ What is a Baptist Church?” Bulletin Los Angeles Baptist 


Theological Seminary, Vol. XX, No. 5 (December 1947), p. 3. 
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individual soul. In the second and third chapters of Revelation, 
the seven Churches of Asia are each evaluated by Christ. Each 
evaluation begins with the words, “I know thy works”, 
Difficult though it may be for the layman to work out all the 
nuances of the Christian ethics, it is simple for him to evaluate 
the various Churches by their works. Even the heathen possesses 
enough natural moral consciousness to recognise a Church which 
is bearing fruit and doing a wholesome work. As in any valid 
appeal to authority, the credentials by which the true authority 
may be recognised are capable of evaluation by the amateur.’ An 
authority not recognised as such cannot function as an authority. 

In evaluating the fruits and works of the various Church 
institutions, even the amateur will note that no denomination or 
sect has a corner on the production of fruit. There are some de- 
nominations which bear very little fruit, and some which bear 
much fruit. But there is no Church institution of any propor- 
tions among which are not found many individual Churches 
which are relatively fruitless. Indeed, among the larger de- 
nominations, fruitfulness is the exception rather than the rule. 
It is thus evident that not only a great many Churches, but also 
many whole denominations have received the treatment which 
Christ predicted in Rev. ii. 5 and iii. 16: “I will come unto 
thee quickly, and will remove thy candlestick out of his place ” 
and “‘ because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I 
will spue thee out of my mouth”’. They have been repudiated 
by Christ and therefore no longer possess the authority spoken 
of in Matt. xviii. 18. 

The criterion of fruitfulness thus leads even the amateur to 
reject the notion that the authority is the special possession of 
any particular Church institution, and especially of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and that such authority is passed down by 
Apostolic succession. If it were the possession of one denomina- 
tion, we would not encounter the anomaly of many Churches 
of eminent fruitfulness outside of this denomination, as well as 
that of many Churches within that denomination showing little 
fruitfulness. We must therefore adopt the alternative view that 
“the Church” to which the authority has been committed is 
any local Church so constituted that it functions as a spiritual 
unit keenly receptive to the divine guidance spoken of in Matt. 
xvili. 18. 

1David Elton Trueblood : The Logic of Belief, Chap. V. 
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Such Churches are few and far between. Sometimes there 
is an inner circle within a large Church organisation which is 
pure enough to function as such a Church—a true Church 
within an apostate Church. Of such groups Jesus said, ‘* Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there am | in the 
midst of them” (Matt. xviii. 20). It is from such groups as 
this that we may look for the true Christian ethics to emerge. 

The Christian ethics might then be defined as that body of ethical 
teachings which emerges after free discussion in a true Church 
assembly of mature Christians who are prayerfully endeavouring 
in every modern situation to apply as norm the Christ, as interpreted 
in the light of a mature theology based upon the Bible. 

Some parts of this definition need amplification. 

It must first be noted that this assembly should consist of 
mature Christians. This implies many things. First of all, 
they must be regenerate individuals in the sense expounded by 
Paul, especially in the Epistle to the Romans. It is clearly stated 
in 1 Cor. ii. 14-16 that “the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God: for they are foolishness unto him; 
and he cannot know them, because they are spiritually judged. 
But he that is spiritual judgeth all things . . . we have the 
mind of Christ ’’. 

Moreover, to obtain the greatest insight into ethical truth, 
these Christians must be careful students of the Bible and of life, 
They must have such a thorough grasp of the Bible that they 
have been able to develop a mature and systematic theology. 
They should be able to say truthfully, “‘ Thy word have I hid 
in mine heart, that I might not sin against thee ” (Ps. cxix. 11). 
They must have studied the Bible so thoroughly as to have 
acquired a profound understanding of the mind of Christ. 

Finally, they must have developed an intimate sensitiveness 
to the influence of God, through prayer and fellowship with Him, 
and through a life lived in implicit trust in and co-operation with 
Him. In the hearts of such Christians an enlightened conscience 
may be expected to develop—a conscience which fulfils the 
exhortation of Paul, ‘‘ Let this mind be in you, which was also 
in Christ Jesus” (Phil. ii. 5). 

The judgments of such an individual conscience would be 
adequate in themselves if it were not for the fact that, no matter 
how devout the individual Christian is, his receptiveness to the 
guidance described in Matt. xviii. 18 is occasionally hindered 
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by self-interest and by the uniqueness of his personal viewpoint. 
It is impossible in this world, while we still “see through a 
glass, darkly” (1 Cor. xiii. 12), to throw off all prejudice. But 
the devout Christian will find that this hindrance to the free 
influence of God is the exception rather than the rule. It there- 
fore follows that in a group of such Christians the majority opinion 
will practically always be right. Individual prejudices will be 
cancelled out and the truth will emerge. The exhortation often 
given by Dr. Sydnor L. Stealey to his classes in the Seminary, 
‘‘ Always check with the brethren ”’, is pertinent here. 

Some of these thoughts have been lucidly presented by C. A. 
Anderson Scott. We must appeal to the “ experimental 
authority,” he writes, “ the witness of the educated Christian 
conscience accumulated and tested and developed through many 
centuries ’’.1 The Christian ethical principles can be expected 
to operate only over that area which_“ includes those and those 
only who have accepted Jesus as Lord, and find in the God whom 
He reveals a Father, whose will it is their ambition to discover 
and to obey ’’.* 

“‘ And we do not have to be Quakers in order to follow their 
method of ascertaining the will of God. All I wish is to remind 
you of what was St. Paul’s belief and seems to have been his 
experience, that this was the method of ethical discovery, the 
method of reaching a common mind, which was in fact the mind 
of Christ, that it was possible to ascertain the Will of God.’ 

The scholar may reply that this is merely the method of 
devout scholarship in Christian ethical philosophy—that the 
scholar can “ check with the brethren ’’, indeed, with the greatest 
saints of all ages, through their writings; that there is no freer 
interchange of ideas than through the printed page; that there 
is no wider scope of opinions against which to check one’s own 
view than those found in the literature of the ages. 

Truly, such scholarly activity is a very valuable part of the 
preparation of each individual in the Church. But it cannot 
entirely supplant the assembly of believers in which, under the 
inspiration of united prayer, ethical problems are worked out in 
fellowship together. ‘‘ Praying always with all prayer and 
supplication in the Spirit, and watching thereunto with all 
perseverance and supplications for all saints’ (Eph. vi. 18). 


1C, A. Anderson Scott, New Testament Ethics, An Introduction, p. 131. 
*Ibid., p. 132. 
*Ibid., pp. 145, 146. 
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It is through such a fellowship of prayer in the Spirit that 
we rise from our own petty individual perspectives and pre- 
judices to heights from which we can see things in the perspective 
of the Spirit of the living God himself. It is then that Christ’s 
prediction is fulfilled: ““ When he, the Spirit of truth is come, 
he shall guide you into all truth” (John xvi. 13). 

The implications are clear for those who maintain that they 
can live just as wholesome a Christian life apart from the Church 
as in it. Christian fellowship is essential for the discovery of the 
true Christian ethics. ‘‘ Let us consider one another to provoke 
unto love and good works; not forsaking our own assembling 
together, as the custom of some is, but exhorting one another ” 
(Heb. x. 24, 25). 

But how may one find this fellowship of prayer in the Spirit? 
It is found simply by searching for a little group of Christians 
whose lives manifest the fruits of the Spirit—fruits both in the 
sense of Christian influence on others and of stable and noble 
Christian character in themselves. 

Fortunate indeed is the one who finds an entire Church 
which manifests such fruitfulness. The spiritual atmosphere and 
wise prayer-borne counsel of such a Church fellowship will 
foster the maturation of Christian character as nothing else can 
do, for every activity of such a Church will be divinely guided. 
Blessed is the Church which maintains itself thus pure from all 
infiltrations of influences alien to this spirit! 

But, since most of us have never encountered such a Church, 
we must be content to find within a larger Church organisation 
an inner circle which will function as such a pure Church. This 
group should be free to function unhampered by the less spiritual 
influences within the organisation. Ideally, voting membership 
should be confined to these. 

But if the Church becomes so apostate that the divine guid- 
ance within the inner circle is often overruled by the action of 
the Church as a whole, the values to be derived from such a 
prayer fellowship are subverted. “ A little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump ” (1 Cor. v. 6). Such a Church loses its testimony 
and no longer maintains a witness for Christ. Christ’s warning 
is disquieting : ‘‘ Remember therefore from whence thou art 
fallen, and repent, and do the first works; or else I will come unto 
thee quickly, and will remove thy candlestick out of his place, 
except thou repent” (Rev. ii. 5). It is to such a Church that 
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Christ said, “‘ So then because thou art lukewarm, and neither 
cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth ” (Rev. iii. 16). 

But what of the faithful little inner circle? When Christ has 
forsaken their Church, shall they remain within its doors? If 
they can obey the command of God to “ purge out therefore the 
old leaven, that ye may be a new lump, as ye are unleavened ”’, 
the Church can be restored. But often there is no choice but to 
follow the command of 2 Cor. vi. 17: ‘“‘ Wherefore come out 
from among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch 
not the unclean thing, and I will receive you, and will be a Father 
unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith the Lord 
Almighty ”’. 

In these days of continually spreading apostasy, when pure 
Churches are so few and far between, and when subversive in- 
fluences penetrate even into the exclusive upper room, it is be- 
coming increasingly true that the Christian who seeks to conform 
his life to the true Christian pattern must seek the divine guidance 
and power in prayer fellowship with a little group of separated 
Christians whose one consideration is loyalty to Christ whatever 
the cost may be. It is from such a group that the true Christian 
ethics can best emerge. Would that all Christians might mature 
in such sweet fellowship! 

Lawrence H. Starkey. 
Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Los Angeles. 





WERE THE GOSPELS WRITTEN IN GREEK 
OR ARAMAIC? 


WE wisu to enquire if the old and generally accepted view that 
all four canonical Gospels were written originally in Greek can 
still be held. That view in recent times has been controverted, 
especially by M.-J. Lagrange and C. C. Torrey, mainly because 
of the internal evidence of the Gospels themselves, but partly 
also because of an ancient church tradition concerning Matthew, 
which may have some truth in it. 

While it is almost universally agreed that the sources of the 
Gospels, written or oral, must in many cases have been in 
Aramaic, e.g., the hypothetical source of Matthew and Luke 
known as ““Q” (which T. W. Manson suggests was Aramaic) 
and the special sources behind the Gospels known as “ M” 
and “‘ L.”’, nevertheless it is also felt that Lagrange and Torrey 
have not proved their case for the Gospels themselves. 


I. ST. MARK 


There seems to have been no early tradition in the Church 
that Mark was a translation, but C. C. Torrey alleges a number 
of “ mistranslations ’’ which, he believes, indicate a Semitic 
original of which the Greek version is a translation. C. F. 
Burney, however,! shows that the Aramaic colouring of this 
Gospel is not so striking as that of the Fourth Gospel. “‘ What is 
needed ”’, he writes, “‘ to substantiate the theory of an Aramaic 
original for Mark is some cogent evidence of mistranslation, and 
this has not yet been advanced.”’* 

On the other hand, the reader of Mark’s Greek cannot fail 
to notice his extraordinary fondness for the historic present tense, 
and to suspect that it translates an Aramaic participle. Other 
Aramaic tinges are the use of the participle with the verb “ to 
be’, as a periphrasis for the past tense, instead of aorist or 
imperfect, as well as several instances of the un-Greek practice 
of omitting a connecting word (known grammatically as asyn- 
deton). In the realm of grammar, the reader would also notice 
Mark’s fondness for xaf and for xddw and for ed6¥c, reminding 

1In The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel (1922). 
8Op. Cit, p. 19. 
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him of the Hebrew Waw Consecutive, and the recitative dt, and 
noddd used adverbially. 

So overpowering is this evidence that scholars before the 
time of Torrey, like Allen and Wellhausen, believed that it 
indicated actual translation of an originally Aramaic Gospel. 

It was not until comparatively recently, when we can read 
in comfort the copies of the less-educated papyri dating from 
New Testament times, that we were able to shake ourselves free 
of the feeling that Mark’s Gospel must be a translation. These 
contemporary documents of the Greek spoken and written by 
the masses, show plainly that Mark’s is by no means an unusual 
style of Greek, and not so Semitic after all. His use of semi- 
slang words is sometimes very expressive, as when he renders the 
Lord’s rebuke to the unclean spirit, as, ‘‘ Put a muzzle upon 
yourself!” (i. 25), This may not sound unusual to-day because 
our language has been drenched with such highly meta- 
phorical expressions, but in matter-of-fact Greek the figure 
strikes the reader with much vividness. The Holy Spirit has 
here set a seal upon the language of the common people. 

In actual fact, Mark’s Semitisms are usually due to an over- 
use of an uncommon Greek idiom (perfectly sound Greek, 
nevertheless) which happens also to be sound Aramaic. Mark, 
a Jew, would naturally fall into those Greek idioms which re- 
minded him most of his native Aramaic. These idioms, alleged 
to be Semitic, are found in the language of the ordinary Greek- 
speaking man of the day, where the possibility of Semitic in- 
fluence is negligible. For instance, the Markan fAénete dnd 
occurs in a papyrus document in a quaint connection. Warning 
his friend in a.p. 41 against money-lenders, a man writes: 
od Biéne catdv and tév *Jovdaiwy. “ Surely”, as Dr. Moulton 
humorously observes in bringing this instance forward, “ it 
was no Jew who gave this warning to his friend! ”’ Or again, the 
word “ behold ”’ (iéod), of which Mark is so fond, is perfectly 
good Attic Greek in itself, but Mark and other New Testament 
writers used it with such facility because they were accustomed 
to an equivalent in their own Aramaic language. Dr. Moulton 
reminds us, in his Pro/egomena, that the Welshman who over- 
uses the word “ Indeed!” is a parallel case with Mark. He 
uses a perfectly good word of his second language, and yet he 
uses it because it also happens to be the same as a word in his 

1According to Moulton’s Grammar. 
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native Welsh. The double d¥o (‘‘ by twos’’) is yet another 
instance (Mark vi. 7). 

To Dr. Moulton’s discussion we may add, in further illus- 
tration, that the word ed0tc, of which Mark makes excessive 
use, is also a perfectly good Greek word, and would never give 
rise to the suspicion of Semitic influence unless other indications 
had pointed to it. It has been suggested! that the over-use of 
such a word in Mark goes back to Peter’s graphic way of giving 
the Gospel story by word of mouth in Rome; or that Mark 
wished by its repeated use to suggest something of the strain 
of the Lord’s ministry. There is thus, if this suggestion holds 
good, no need to bring in the question of Semitic influence at 
all—except perhaps in this way: Mark would fall instinctively 
into using such a phrase because in his native Aramaic it had 
its own idiomatic counterpart. 

In an Appendix on Semitisms in Moulton’s Grammar* Dr. 
W. F. Howard expresses agreement with Lagrange that Mark’s 
Greek is translation-Greek, but the point at issue goes further 
than that. Did Mark do the translating, or was he translated? 
Dr. Howard’s opinion of the evidence is that the undoubted 
Semitisms in Mark’s Greek are to be partly explained by the 
fact that he is translating here and there an Aramaic catechetical 
system. Papias seems to indicate that Mark himself was a 
catechist (sxnoétns), so that his Gospel may therefore be based 
on the teaching which Mark was accustomed to give in Aramaic 
to young converts. 

While it thus seems likely that some of Mark’s sources were 
Aramaic in the first instance and Palestinian in origin, there is 
not sufficient evidence that he himself wrote in anything but 
Greek. Even in the matter of possible oral sources in Aramaic, 
the assumption that our Lord and the Apostles spoke and wrote 
in Aramaic must not be too easily made. Except in exclusively 
Jewish circles Greek was probably the regular language of 
Palestine, even though it were a kind of Jewish Greek. 


Il. ST. MATTHEW 
Zahn, the conseryative German scholar, thought that this 
Gospel was originally written in Aramaic; but Matthew’s 


1By C. H. Lines: naa mame on Mark i. 10. 
Vol. II. Appendix. 
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language, unlike Mark’s, is nothing like translation-Greek. An 
ancient translation usually betrays itself to the eye of a linguistic 
expert in vocabulary or syntax, but Matthew’s Greek passes such 
a test. It is the ordinary Hellenistic. The student finds it easier 
to render back into Greek than any other New Testament book, 
for the style is simple and colourless and quite what one would 
expect. Dr. Howard notes that most of the alleged Aramaisms 
which Lagrange produces in evidence of an Aramaic original 
are found in the teaching of Jesus Himself and thus cannot be 
taken as evidence for the whole Gospel. The nearest Matthew 
gets to Semitic influence is in the parallelism, so characteristic 
of Hebrew poetry, found in the teaching of Jesus in this Gospel.? 
This can be accounted for easily enough by supposing that one 
or more of Matthew’s sources were in Aramaic or Hebrew. 
Perhaps the hypothetical “Q” and “‘M”’ were in Aramaic, 
but hardly the Gospel itself. 

To Irenaeus (about a.p. 180) can be ned an ancient church 
tradition—found also in Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome—that 
Matthew writes for Hebrews in Hebrew. Cyril of Jerusalem 
voices the same belief: “‘ Matthew, who wrote the Gospel in the 
Hebrew tongue”. Epiphanius also: “ And this Matthew 
writes the Gospel in Hebrew and preaches, and begins not from 
the beginning but gives the genealogy from Abraham’”’. We 
may dismiss this tradition, however. It is doubtless founded 
partly upon some words of Papias: ‘ Matthew composed the 
Logia in the Hebrew language ”. Whatever Papias was referring 
to, whether one of Matthew’s sources or a Book of Testimonies 
from the Old Testament, it is hardly possible that it was the 
Gospel of Matthew—unless Papias really did suppose that 
Matthew’s Gospel was written in Hebrew or Aramaic. But it is 
quite likely that a customs clerk, like the Apostle, wrote down the 
Lord’s “‘ oracular utterances ’’ (Logia) even as they fell from His 
lips, and that it is such a collection as this that Papias means. 
Perhaps, too, the tradition of a Hebrew Gospel of Matthew rose 
partly from the fact of the existence of apocryphal gospels in 
Jewish-Christian circles which were closely akin to Matthew’s. 
There was, for instance, the Gospe/ of the Nazarenes, written in 
Aramaic, and clearly based on Matthew, which Jerome does in 
fact mistakenly identify with Matthew, though it is now known, 
from recently discovered fragments, that this book had nothing 

1Cp. especially the Parable of the Two Builders, in the Sermon on the Mount. 
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to do with the Apostle. But Jerome and Papias may not have 
known this. Hence the tradition. 


Ill, ST. LUKE 


There can be no doubt of the pronounced Hebraic flavour of 
the phraseology of chapters i and ii, after the preface, and 
perhaps Luke did translate a Semitic original here. More 
probably the old-world atmosphere, so fitting to the subject 
matter of these two chapters, is purposely and skilfully produced 
by Luke in imitation of the Greek of his Bible, the Septuagint. 
This is the opinion of Dr. W. F. Howard, who finds nothing in 
these chapters which could not have been composed by one who 
was steeped in the diction of the Greek version of the Psalms. 

The rest of Luke’s Gospel shows very little sign of a Semitic 
original. The exceptions are some of the utterances of our 
Lord, where an Aramaic document may be detected behind the 
Greek, and suggest that Luke’s source for this was either in 
Aramaic or was itself a translation therefrom. The general Semitic 
tone of the Gospel, in which the LXX is freely quoted and is 
allowed to colour its phraseology, is not so much due to trans- 
lation as to Luke’s feeling that a “ Biblical” style was more 
fitting for a narration of Jesus’s words and deeds than the some- 
what artificial Greek of the educated man of the day. Probably 
when Luke wrote, the words and deeds of Jesus, and the records 
of them, were already being regarded as equally inspired and 
sacred with the Old Testament. So reverence alone might have 
compelled Luke to write in a somewhat Hebraic style. 


IV. ST. JOHN 


Just as a reading of Mark leaves us with the impression of a 
translated document, so does a reading of the Fourth Gospel, 
though for different reasons, It is the simple structure of the 
sentences and the lovely haunting cadences which strike us here, 
and remind us so convincingly of Hebrew thought and syntax. 
C. F. Burney* believes this Gospel to be a literal translation of an 
Aramaic original; thus only, he feels, can the many un-Greek 
idioms be explained. In The Poetry of Our Lord this expert 


1E.g., the word d:xoroufoa: in Matt. xxiv. 54 and Luke xii. 46 (“ to cut in pieces ” 
+ sense as it stands, and must be due, suggests Torrey, S Ce. Fi 2 


part of Matthew or Luke or their source or their translators {if they wrote in Aramaic) 
of some Aramaic phrase. The Aramaic pésag has been suggested. 
2In The Aramaic Origin of the Fi Gospel (1922). 
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Semitic and Greek scholar (rare combination!) suggests that 
much of the teaching of our Lord in John’s Gospel falls naturally 
into Semitic poetry as soon as it is translated into Aramaic. Other 
scholars, however, feel that with the exception of a few verses the 
Greek style is too uniform and facile to be a translation. 

It is to Adolf Deissmann that we are indebted for the most 
original suggestion about the language of John’s Gospel. This 
well-known and erudite scholar—in accordance with his general 
thesis on the Greek of the New Testament—denies that the 
Gospel is a translation. It was originally composed in Greek, 
and the style is none other than the popular Hellenistic of the 
day. He points out how even the failure of the author to decline 
the adjective 2Asjens is not a Hebraism, as was once thought, but 
is often found in contemporary Hellenistic Greek. Thus the 
Greek of John is correct, but very, very simple; the only con- 
vincing Semitic tinge would seem to be the priority of the verb 
in the sentence. Even here, however, Dr. J. H. Moulton agrees 
with Deissmann, and is not convinced of Aramaic influence. The 
striking simplicity of the syntax, with its short sentences, lack of 
subordinate clauses, and the constant repetition of “and”, is 
certainly remarkable, but it will become less so if the student 
will read some of the Egyptian papyri recently unearthed, and 
see the same style there. These writings are certainly not trans- 
lations, nor are they written by persons steeped in Semitic in- 
fluence. Thus will be brought home to the reader the impressive 
fact that such a lofty monument of devotion as the Fourth Gospel 
uses nothing more than the simple expression of everyday speech. 
Deissmann calls it the “Apostolic popular style”’,? and has 
collected examples of this narrative style from Egyptian papyri. 

But Deissmann makes the further original suggestion that this 
had already become a cult-style; its impressive and haunting 
character would be well suited for use in the sanctuary, and a 
similar style is in fact found in some fragments belonging to the 
cult of Isis. One could readily agree that the Johannine short 
verses would sound very well if chanted in the assembly of the 
saints, and it may well be that Deissmann is right in suggesting 
the Gospel according to St. John was originally intended for use 
in church services. In any case it was written in Greek. 


1E. C. Colwell, for instance, in The Greek of the Fourth % 31), denies that 
there is any evidence for the least trace of Aramaic influence in St "s Greek style. 

4In The N.T. in the Light of Recent Research (1930), the stimulating volume to which 
this whole passage refers. 
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Has the subject under discussion any relevance for the 
Christian believer who is not able to appreciate the significance 
of linguistic studies? 

We believe it has. At least this much can be said. If it were 
proved that the Gospels were not written in Greek, then the 
believer is robbed of these Scriptures as they were originally 
penned, for Aramaic is such an utterly different language from 
Greek that it would not be possible to reconstruct them in their 
original form. This would be an untold calamity, and surely not 
in keeping with God’s purposes in giving to man this revelation 
of Himself by His Word. Man would, it is true, still have a 
general idea of the contents of the Gospels, but not the life- 
giving Word itself as it fell from the pens of inspired authors. 
We would not be able to analyse it so carefully; we would see it 
“through a glass darkly ”’. 

It is hoped that this essay will help to show that we do indeed 
in all four Gospels see God’s Word “‘ face to face”. 


Nice, Turner. 
Birmingham. 





THE ADVANTAGES OF A CLASSICAL TRAINING 
AS A PREPARATION FOR THE MINISTRY 


Tuere are probably many people who will consider the subject 
of this paper as too impractical and even too absurd to deserve 
discussion. They think, and rightly think, that the essential 
qualifications for a Christian minister are that he should be called 
of Ged, that he should be a man of prayer and that he should be 
well acquainted with the contents and meaning of the Bible. 
Most Christian Churches, however, require certain other 
qualifications besides these, but are by no means agreed as to 
what these qualifications should be, or what amount of time 
should be devoted to the acquisition of them. At present there 
is a general demand that a minister should be well versed in 
Modern Thought. To some the~ essential part of Modern 
Thought is to be found in a knowledge of the physical sciences, 
or, at least, in a knowledge of their methods. Others insist that 
a minister should have a profound knowledge of human nature, 
and therefore advocate a training in psychology, ethics and 
sociology and even in economics. No one will deny that all 
these branches of study have their use and that they may well 
have their place in the training of a man who has the capacity 
for “‘ taking all learning as his province’. But such men are few 
in number, and well able to look after themselves. 

None of these subjects, with the exception of the rudiments 
of the physical sciences, is suitable for the training of youth. 
At the basis of them all should lie a sound training in the meaning 
and use of language and such a consequent training of the mind 
as will prevent it from being led astray by hearing ambiguous 
words or tendentious slogans. Some such education is necessary 
in order that the meaning of even the English translation of the 
Bible may be understood, and a good deal more in order that the 
legitimate terminology of theology may not be misinterpreted, 
not to mention the jargon which is more and more being foisted 
on it. 

This terminology and most of this jargon is derived from 
Greek and Latin words, as is only natural when the history of 
the Church is taken into account. Therefore most examining 
bodies who deal with candidates for the ministry expect some 

4 49 
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small knowledge of Latin and generally also of New Testament 
Greek. 

The most convenient method of satisfying this demand 
under present conditions is to expect such candidates to have 
passed the School Certificate, with Latin as one of its subjects, 
and then to pass through a theological college, if circumstances 
make it impossible for a degree (preferably in Arts or Theology) 
to be previously obtained. Degrees in Physical or Moral Science 
or Economics are not repudiated, but it is generally considered 
necessary that they should be supplemented by some further 
training in the ‘“‘ Humanities ” as well as in Theology. 

In theological colleges some knowledge of New Testament 
Greek is almost always required, but the standard is low: the 
position of Latin is uncertain and precarious. Some of these 
preliminary studies suit one type of mind and some another. 
We are not here concerned to estimate their comparative ad- 
vantages, but only to insist once more that for the understanding 
of any or all of them an appreciation of the true meaning of 
words is necessary, and that this is particularly necessary for a 
man whose office it is to teach by word of mouth and not by 
experiment or physical demonstration. Our purpose is to con- 
sider what advantage is to be gained by such a man from a study 
of the Classical languages and of Classical history and antiquity 
which is not merely superficial, but which will take up a great 
part of his time during his early training. 

This topic may be divided into three heads: firstly, the 
advantages to be gained from the study of Classical Greek and 
Latin as languages; secondly, the advantages to be gained by a 
first-hand acquaintance with the works of the authors who 
wrote in these languages; thirdly, the advantages to be gained 
by understanding the background both of events and thoughts 
against which they wrote. We are, in fact, discussing the advan- 
tages of a course of study which, in its main outlines, if not in its 
extent, follows that course of study to which the name Liserae 
Humaniores is given at the University of Oxford. The distinctions 
gained by men who have taken this course during a period of 
more than one hundred years should be enough to prove to all 
who are not blinded by ignorance or prejudice that there must 
be something of value in it. It must, however, be clearly under- 
stood that we are only speaking of a course of study which 
follows the general lines of the Oxford course and which does not 
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aspire to equal it either in extent or in the high standard which 
it exacts. 
I 

The first head of our subject must again be divided into two 
parts which are not inseparable: firstly, the advantages to be 
gained by a study of C/assical Greek; and secondly, the advan- 
tages to be gained by a reasonably competent knowledge of Latin. 
It is generally admitted that a knowledge of New Testament 
Greek is an advantage to the Minister of the Word. 

Often the circumstances in which he is placed are such that 
this is all that he can be reasonably asked to acquire, and, pro- 
vided that he follows up the knowledge which he has obtained 
at a theological college during the rest of his life, there can be 
no question of the value of this study. We are, however, here 
enquiring into the ideal training for a minister, and not into one 
which circumstances inevitably render incomplete. Experience 
shows that unless a boy has learnt some Greek at school, and that 
almost necessarily means Classical Greek, he does not get enough 
knowledge of New Testament Greek at a theological college or 
by taking a theological degree to make its subsequent study 
easy, although to a persevering man it may be possible. It lacks 
foundation. Such a book as Cremer’s Bibjico-theological Lexicon 
of New Testament Greek shows to what an extent a true appreci- 
ation of the meaning of the words used in the New Testament 
depends on a knowledge of their usage in “ profane” authors, 
and even on the knowledge of the period at which these authors 
lived and of their comparative value as stylists. 

All the writers of the great commentaries on the books of the 
New Testament which are original works, and not a catena aurea 
of ‘‘ critical” opinions, were Classical scholars and show their 
knowledge freely in their notes. This is not mere pedantry, but 
a necessary preliminary to a proper understanding of the texts 
on which they are commenting. Apart from all this, the Greek 
language was the instrument of thought of the people whose 
thought still forms the basis of Western civilisation. The words 
which they coined and used and the distinctions and definitions 
which these words embody have not passed out of use among 
educated people, and are not likely to pass out of use, even when 
the thoughts of men are wholly centred on atomic energy, both 
of which words with the concepts which they convey are of Greek 


origin. 
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Unfortunately it must be admitted that Greek is a very 
difficult language, and that a long time must be devoted to its 
study before any lasting benefit can be obtained from it. Greek 
to School Certificate standard is of little use, and one cannot say 
much more for Greek to a Higher School Certificate standard. 
Moreover, many minds are unfitted to cope with it at all. 
Dr. Johnson never said a wiser thing than when he said: 
*“* Greek, sir, is like gold lace. A man gets as much of it as 
he can”’. 

The position with regard to Latin is quite different. The 
Latin language was the schoolmaster or the medium by means 
of which Greek thought was made intelligible and handed on to 
Western Europe and America. Moreover Latin never ceased 
to be a general means of communication between scholars until 
quite recently, while Greek decayed away into an obscure dialect 
under the influence of Byzantine imperialism and Turkish 
oppression. 

The actual words of Latin form the greater part of the Italian, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese and Romanian languages and no 
small part of our own, and, what is more, they form that part 
of the English language which is least understood, but which 
most needs to be understood by a teacher, and especially by a 
teacher of Theology. If Latin is properly taught, only a modest 
amount of it is required to form a foundation for the under- 
standing of the more obscure part of the English vocabulary. 
Latin learnt to a good School Certificate standard may also teach 
a pupil to understand that thoughts are expressed in sentences 
rather than in words, and that words can have different meanings 
when used in different contexts, lessons which have a far greater 
value than is obvious to those who have never learnt them. All 
this, however, depends on the way in which Latin is taught. 
If it is taught as it generally is, as far as the writer’s experience 
goes, it seldom has these advantages. It may, moreover, teach 
a pupil to suspend his judgment before he decides on the exact 
meaning of a word which he is about to translate. Latin is a highly 
inflected language, but many of its inflections, although the same 
in form, are by no means the same in meaning. Suspense of 
judgment, until all the factors in a given situation have been 
examined, is a mode of thought which is not natural to man, 
least of all to young and half-educated people. A single word or 


phrase such as “ Capitalism ”’, ‘‘ Imperialism ”, ‘‘ Democracy ” 
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or ‘‘ The Dictatorship of the Proletariat ” is often enough to set 
their minds in violent commotion, often with disastrous results. 

The lessons mentioned above may be learnt to some extent 
from French or from New Testament Greek, but not so thor- 
oughly. It is not long before anyone who applies his mind to the 
study of these languages can make out the drift of a sentence with 
reasonable exactness, though he may not understand the exact 
signification of some of the words used and may also make some 
bad grammatical mistakes. But Latin will only yield its meaning 
to a careful and methodical explorer, and it is not uncommon 
to find that beginners cannot be induced to see that it makes any 
sense at all, and consequently are content to write down complete 
nonsense in the pious hope that they have discovered the meaning 
of what they are translating. It may be freely granted that Latin, 
when badly taught, and consequently only partly understood, 
can be a useless subject. The same remarfk applies to other 
subjects, but not to the same extent. 

A knowledge of Latin which goes beyond the School Certi- 
ficate standard opens the door to a great literature which has been 
the inspiration and background of nearly all great English and 
still more French and Italian authors. This brings us to the 


second part of our subject, namely how far it is advantageous to 
come into immediate contact with the great writers of Greece 
and Rome. 


II . 

It is often said that a good translation should be quite sufficient 
to inform us of what they thought, and that this is all that we 
need get from them. There is some truth in this opinion, if 
the translation is very good both from the point of view of 
accuracy and from that of literary style. Such translations are 
rare, and, in the case of some authors, almost impossible. If 
what is aimed at in the reading of an author is aesthetic pleasure 
as well as instruction, there can be no question that a translation 
is never equal to conveying the impression which may be gained 
by reading the original, sometimes not even to that which may 
be gained by a slow and halting reading of the original. This 
is especially true of the Homeric poems and the Divina Commedia. 

Whether a person who is being trained for the ministry should 
devote much time to the cultivation of aesthetic tastes is a 
question on which opinions naturally and legitimately vary. 
The study of the Homeric poems involves the study of a special 
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dialect and of a large vocabulary which is not of much use else- 
where, but they are the foundations on which Greek literature 
and indeed all Western literature rest, and formed the school 
book of every educated Greek boy and of many Roman boys. 

If the reading of Chapman’s translation of Homer could 
produce the effect that it did on the mind of Keats, the reading 
of the original Greek may well produce a greater effect on those 
likely to profit by it. To have read Homer in the original is an 
experience which any one who has had the time and opportunity to 
indulge in would certainly not have missed. But it is not a fit 
subject for the School Certificate into which, for some unaccount- 
able reason, it is generally introduced as an alternative subject. 

The Greek tragedians are undoubtedly difficult reading. 
Their message is not easy to come by, but that they were men 
desperately in earnest can hardly be doubted. From Aeschylus 
we may learn that the ideas that wisdom comes by suffering and 
that divine punishment falls surely upon crime, even if it follows 
it but slowly, were not only to be found in the writings of the 
Hebrew prophets, but also among the Gentiles ‘“‘ who, being 


without Law, did naturally the things contained in the Law, and 
who, having not the Law, were a law unto themselves”. At 


the same time we see in him the tension that we see in all the 
serious writers of Classical antiquity when they try to reconcile 
the affirmation of the better side of their nature that the power 
behind the universe is on the whole favourable to good and 
hostile to evil with the popular belief in capricious and cruel gods. 
Zeus in the Prometheus Vinctus punishes Prometheus simply 
because he pitied and helped mankind. The Zeus of the great 
Oresteia trilogy is an upholder and vindicator of the moral law. 
It is a poor explanation to say that the Zeus of the earlier tragedy 
was a tyrant because he was new to rule and that he grew mature 
with the passing of the years. Whatever difficulties the Hebrew 
prophets had to face, they never had to face this difficulty. 

In the opinion of the present writer nothing can make us 
understand better the peculiar position of Israel and the char- 
acter of its religion, or the truth of St. Paul’s description of the 
better side of the religious development of those who were not 
Israelites, than a study of the progress of Greek thought from 
the crude morality of the Homeric poems to the more positive 
assertions of Aeschylus, and through the doubts which beset 
the mind of Sophocles and still more of Euripides to the 
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confidence with which Plato proclaimed that it was well with the 
good man both now and in the life to come, whatever pain or 
persecution he might suffer here. In this matter the question 
of aesthetic pleasure is not to the fore, though it is present. We 
may be under a delusion, but we can only say, speaking from our 
own experience, that we could not have gained the vivid im- 
pression that we have gained of the meaning of this period of 
human development, unless we had read the Greek tragedians 
in the original. We can only say that the effect left on our minds 
by the reading of the Agamemnon was different in kind from that 
left by the reading of any other tragedy. 

Sophocles was a poet who “ saw life steadily and saw it 
whole”, so far as it was to be seen in his time. Although he 
lived through the most glorious period of the history of Greece, 
he was no optimist. The most that he can put into the mouth 
of one of his characters about the divine power that overrules 
the life of men is: 2 

Geol yao ed pév dyé & elaogdo’ Stay 
ta Oe?” dels tic &¢ td palvecba todmp.* 


In the Antigone he shows us that there is a glory in upholding 
the moral law in opposition to the arbitrary decrees of a tyrant 
which not even death can quench. In the Philoctetes he describes 
the conflict and final victory of a young and generous mind 
against the lure of selfish advantage to be gained by craft and 
guile, although he has to resort to the clumsy device of the 
Deus ex Machina to end his hero’s sufferings, without in any 
way accounting for them or justifying them. He, like Aeschylus, 
is an untranslatable poet. As Meillet says: ‘‘ The great Athenian 
writers have a universal value, but they are pure Athenians and 
not intelligible without long study. No writer is more charming 
than Plato, but he is difficult to read. There is no more solid 
and vigorous orator than Demosthenes, but, even in his own 
time, he needed a specially educated public to appreciate him, 
and the subjects which he treats are purely Athenian and unin- 
telligible to any one who is not acquainted with the history of 
the time.”” This caution is certainly necessary for anyone who 
desires to embark seriously on a study of the golden period of 
Classical Greek, but if the labour involved is great, the reward 
to be gained is proportioned to it. 


1« For the ive good heed, though it be long dela when any lay aside 
righteousness By yap fnadness.” F = 1 
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Euripides, is on the surface, far more intelligible. At first 
sight he appears to be a dramatist who determined to tell the 
stories long familiar to tragedy in a novel and familiar way and 
in a rhetorical and comparatively easy style. Some critics, and 
especially Dr. Verrall, have seen in him a thorough-going 
rationalist who used the stage to mock and discredit the gods 
whom the people worshipped, and that at a festival which was 
ostensibly held in honour of one of them. This he did so cleverly, 
that even Aristophanes only saw the outside of his meaning—his 
heroes in rags and his ranting and effeminate style. 

His popular treatment of his subject and the rhetorical and 
gnomic character of his writings made him a stage favourite for 
centuries after his death, and recently, largely owing to the 
translations of Dr. Gilbert Murray, the subject matter, at least, 
of his plays, his showing up of the hatefulness and futility of 
war and of the wrongs of women have given him some vogue in 
the modern theatre. He is certainly the most cosmopolitan and 
‘“‘ modern ” of the Greek poets of the golden age. 

He is inevitably the dramatist most commonly read by 
beginners. If the play to be read is wisely chosen and if it is 
presented in some such abbreviated version as those produced 
by the late Arthur Sidgwick and now unfortunately out of print, 
he may be read with both pleasure and profit by those whose 
knowledge of Greek is elementary and likely to remain at this 
standard. His rhetoric may not appeal to every one, but his 
cleverness can escape no one who has wit enough to understand 
Greek at all. His deeper meaning probably escapes most of his 
readers. 

In him, even more than in Aeschylus, we see the real misery 
of the pre-Christian world facing the insoluble problems of 
human life with nothing to see beyond it but an uncertain future 
and nothing to see above it but the unworthy and immoral gods 
which Sophocles depicts with so little restraint in the Ajax and 
which Euripides holds up to scorn and reprobation in the Jon 
and the Hercules Furens. 

One cannot help feeling that Euripides, like his fellow- 
dramatists, had a sense that there was something more behind 
and beyond human life than equally purposeless pleasure and 
pain. It was probably more dim to him than to them, but none 
of them puts into the mouth of any of his characters the senti- 
ment which is found in a fragment of one of his lost plays: 
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tle oldev ei td Civ dv dott xatOaveiv 
té xatOaveiv dé Cijv;* 


How far he himself shared this feeling is his secret, as it is the 
secret of most of the great dramatists. 

But on the whole the spirit of Greek tragedy is summed up 
in the words of Sophocles: 


LI) pivas tov dxavta vind Adyor 
to & énel par7 Bijva xeibev SOevneg 
Hxet nodd dedtegov We tdytota,* 


and in the words of Euripides: 


exony yao Huds adddoyor novovpévoug 

tév pita Oonveiv elg So” Zoyeta xaxd 
tov & ad Oavdyra xal ndvov mexavpévov 
zaloovtas edpnuodvras éxnéunety ddpov.* 

We read in St. Paul of those who were without hope and 
without God in the world. What this means is never brought 
home to us with such force as it is when we read such passages 
as those quoted above. Socrates and his followers did something 
to lighten the gloom, but a future life still remained a matter 
to be spoken of as a possible alternative, as it is in the Apology 
of Socrates, or as suitable only for treatment in myth and as part 
of an ancient tradition, as it is in the last book of Plato’s Repudiic. 

Still these writers retained and fostered a belief in the dignity 
and value of the individual man as such, even in the face of the 
state and of the gods. The earlier of them may have confined this 
value to members of their own race and even to members of their 
own class, but man did not count as a mere number, as he did 
under oriental despotisms. He was free, and his opinion counted 
for something. They also had definite standards of right and 
wrong which they felt that even the gods ought to respect. We 
were recently told that these two beliefs are characteristic of 
what we have been accustomed to call Western Civilisation. 
If St. Paul could say that men who had even an uncertain hold 
on such principles were without hope and without God, what 
would he have said about the present trend of our “ civilisation ”’? 


3“ Who knows whether life is death and death is life ?”” 

** Not to be born at all is past all pri best and next best it is when one is born 
to go thither whence one came as soon as ma 

** For we ought to awemble together and to mourn for him that is born for that he 
has come to great ills. But we ought to bear him that has departed hence and ceased 
from woe from his home with rejoicing and words of good omen.” 
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Plato is one of those authors from whom every man must 
get as much as he is capable of getting. It is a great experience 
to read him in the original, and those who have the opportunity 
should certainly read the Apology, the Crito and parts of the 
Phaedo and possibly the Gorgias, the Protagoras and part of the 
Republic. These writings show how the belief that morality 
has no sanction from outside man, but is merely a form of refined 
self-interest and owes its origin to an attempt on the part of the 
weak to protect themselves from the strong, was first propounded 
in the West and first refuted. 

Thucydides is generally regarded as the father of philosophical 
and to some extent of scientific history. Demosthenes is admitted 
to have been one of the greatest of orators, but the remarks 
quoted above from M. Meillet apply particularly to them. They 
are essentially Athenian authors and wrote for a specially trained 
public. Thucydides is studiously difficult in his speeches. The 
theme that he treats has some importance in the history of 
mankind, and he treats it in a way that makes it often of universal 
application. The period with which Demosthenes deals is of less 
importance, and some of his speeches deal only with private 
matters. It requires a very thorough knowledge of Greek to 
appreciate him at all. 

Aristotle was educated at Athens, but he was not an Athenian. 
His influence has been worldwide and long-lasting. To Dante 
and to the Middle Ages in general he was “‘ the master of those 
that know’’. The content of his Po/itics, Ethics and Rhetoric is 
certainly worth study as being the basis on which so much 
subsequent thought and practice has been built. Whether it is 
worth while to master his obscure and crabbed style for the 
sake of this matter is a question which can only be decided by 
the capacity of the student and the time at his disposal. It is 
certainly a very strenuous mental exercise. 

Xenophon is the only Greek author except Lucian who can 
fairly be called easy. He is an agreeable if somewhat long- 
winded story-teller, and is read as a matter of course by all 
beginners. 

If we may be allowed to indicate what we think is the best 
course for those who wish to learn Classical Greek, but who have 
not much time to devote to the study we may say that experience 
has shown that there is no better reading book for the beginner 
than Arthur Sidgwick’s First Greek Reading Book. The pieces 
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in this book are not taken from Greek authors, and it is advisable 
to go on soon as possible to Freeman and Lowe’s Greek Reader 
for Schools (Oxford Press). This is an admirable book in which 
the authors have selected and adapted with great skill passages 
from Lucian, Xenophon, Theophrastus and Herodotus and even 
from Thucydides and Plato for the use of beginners, Any one 
who has been carefully through this book! is fit to read more 
Xenophon and even to tackle Euripides under careful guidance. 

If Classical Greek studies are to survive, it is very important 
that some competent teacher should edit shortened editions of 
some of the plays of Euripides with more notes than Sidgwick 
gave in his editions. The same should also be done for a few plays 
of Aristophanes. The author of this paper was fortunate enough 
in his youth to be introduced to Plato in Sidgwick’s selections 
from that author. He has never seen these selections since. 
Something of the same kind is badly needed. No one who is 
likely to get any good at all out of Classical Greek can resist the 
charm of such extracts from Plato as he is fitted to understand. 
Therefore the authors whom we recommend for those who have 
only a little time to spend on Classical Greek are Xenophon, 
perhaps a little Lucian, Euripides and a little Aristophanes, in 
shortened versions, and Plato. If the student has the time and 
the courage to learn a Greek dialect, Homer, and especially 
part of the Odyssey, is also recommended for study, and some 
stories from Herodotus. Thucydides, Demosthenes and Aristotle 
are not authors who can be recommended to any except those 
who intend to master the language. The same is true to some 
extent of Sophocles, but an attempt to read the Philoctetes will 
bring its own reward. 

It may well be objected that we have only sketched a course 
of study and not made out any case for the reading of these 
authors in the original rather than in translations. Perhaps the 
most any man can do who has been through this training is to 
assert the benefit which he knows that he has derived from it. 
Most people may be willing to grant that if there is anything 
essentially and exceptionally valuable in the content of literature, 
this is more likely to be impressed on the mind by the slow and 
laborious reading necessary for translation than by the hurried 
reading of a translation in one’s own language. 

It may be unreasonable for any one to expect other people 


1Especially with the aid of Mr. Nunn’s Short Syntax of Attic Greek (see p. 80). F.F.B. 
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to admit that what seems valuable to him is necessarily valuable 
in an abstract sense, but he may be allowed to point to the men 
who were trained in this way and ask that they may be compared 
with the men who have not received this training. It is reasonably 
certain that men like Erasmus, Hooker, Bishop Joseph Butler, 
Bishops Lightfoot and Westcott, Archbishops Trench and 
William Temple, not to mention men like William Pitt and 
Gladstone, would never have been what they were without a 
Classical training. These were nearly all men of affairs and not 
cloistered scholars. They made their mark in the world either 
by their actions or by their writings and without them the world 
would be on a lower level than it actually is. 

On the other hand, if Augustine had not been driven to hate 
the study of Greek through fear of the schoolmaster’s rod, he 
might have been saved from many errors and exaggerations into 
which he was led by his ardent temperament and his narrow 
rhetorical training. It is a serious matter when a man of com- 
manding personality and great literary power is only half-educated, 
and to be without a sound knowledge of Greek was, even in 
Augustine’s day, to be only half-educated. His influence on the 
Western Church has been incalculable, and he was unwittingly 
responsible for misleading it in more than one direction. 

If Jerome, who knew Greek, had had more of the serenity 
of Sophocles and less of the scurrility of his favourite Plautus, 
his writings would have been more worthy of his position and 
talents. 

We must not be blind, it is true, to the danger which he felt 
so acutely of being Ciceronianus rather than Christianus. But we 
have the highest warrant for “‘ using” the world, so long as we 
do not “abuse” it, that is to say we must keep our secular 
knowledge in its place, as our servant and not as our master: 
as our relaxation and not as our real work. 

If Latin is read, it is inevitable that the works of Caesar, 
Cicero and Vergil should be read, if nothing else. Caesar may 
well be read with both pleasure and profit for the perfection of 
his style and for the information which he gives us about our 
ancestors in Britain and the ancestors of our neighbours the 
French, who, in spite of all racial additions to their number, 
still remain essentially Gauls. Caesar was not only a great 
general, but also a profound judge of men and of national 
character. He has produced the greatest book of propaganda 
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ever written in which the art which conceals art is seen in its 
highest perfection. 

Cicero’s style is also inimitable in quite a different way. No 
man ever left a more vivid picture both of himself and of his 
times, or made them live for such a distant posterity, His 
philosophical works passed on the more intelligible parts of 
Greek philosophy to the Middle Ages and to our own. When 
St. Ambrose wished to write a book on ethics for the use of his 
clergy, he could find nothing better to do than to adapt Cicero’s 
De Officiis. A man who could write a book, the Hortensius, which 
deeply influenced the mind of St, Augustine for good, is not a 
negligible author. To translate Cicero is a task within the 
compass of any intelligent student: to translate him well is not 
only a valuable mental discipline, but insures that he who can do 
it has a large vocabulary of English words ready at command, 
as Lord Chatham proved when he educated his son William. 

Vergil presents a difficult problem to the theological student 
who wishes to gain an Arts degree. He is generally obliged to 
read some of his works if he is to study Latin at all. Much 
depends on the book which is chosen as his introduction to this 
author. Still, the study of a writer who has remained a favourite 
means of instruction for so long and who made such an im- 
pression on Augustine and Dante cannot be without interest to 
those whose business it is to understand the working of the 
human mind. There can be no question as to the distinction of 
Vergil’s style, even if it falls off in the later books of the Aeneid, 
as he himself was well aware. He, like Euripides, is “ majestic 
in his sadness at the doubtful lot of human kind’”’, but in a 
subtly different way. He was far from regarding it as his mission 
to discredit the popular religion, but in his efforts “ to justify 
the ways of God to man ” he probably did as much to make the 
official gods of the Graeco-Roman world odious as Euripides 
himself did, without intending to do so. 

Horace troubles himself little about religion. Personally he 
is parcus deorum cultor et infrequens. He professes to have been 
converted to some respect for the gods by thunder in a clear sky, 
but there is little doubt that this is not meant seriously. If he 
was serious about anything, it was about the future of Rome 
and his own consequent literary immortality. We must also give 
him credit for his noble tribute to his father and for his inde- 
pendence of the patrons who expected more from him than he 
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was willing to give. For all the centuries that have elapsed since 
his death he has remained the favourite poet of the better sort of 
“‘ man of the world” and a skilful iconoclast of shams whether 
they are social or literary, callidus excusso populum suspendere naso. 
He is chiefly valuable to the theological student as one who holds 
the mirror up to nature. As a poet his best work is inimitable. 
We could wish that we had a poet capable of commemorating 
the battle of E] Alamein as he commemorated the battle of the 
Metaurus or the crowning mercy of Actium. 

In spite of the curious and unaccountable admiration that 
Jerome felt for Plautus, we do not feel that the Roman comic 
dramatists need detain us, still less their tragedians. Livy and 
Tacitus are the only other prose authors that are now commonly 
read. They are both difficult authors. Unfortunately the parts 
of Livy’s history which might have been of most interest to use 
under our present conditions have been lost, but his account 
of the struggle of Rome with Hannibal is worthy both of the 
fame of its author and of his state. 

Tacitus contains much that is of interest to the student of the 
history of the first century of this era. He is one of those authors 
from whom students get as much as they are capable of getting. 

It only remains to discuss Lucretius and Juvenal. Lucretius 
by the nature of his subject is not an easy author, but to appreciate 
his spirit and his power as a poet it is not absolutely necessary 
to be an expert in Epicurean or any other physical theories of the 
origin of the universe. The passages which introduce each of his 
books, his long dissertation on the evolution of man and his 
attempt to console those who are unwilling to receive his teaching 
that death is the end of all things are pure poetry of the highest 
order which are as well calculated to purge the mind by pity 
and terror as anything in Greek tragedy. 

The coarseness of many lines in Juvenal has deservedly got 
him a bad name, but these are curiously set off by some of the 
noblest and most memorable lines in Latin poetry. Certainly 
no other writer is so forcible as he is when at his best. Dr. 
Johnson’s imitation of the tenth satire, good as it is, is but a 
feeble reflection of the original. Few who have read him can 
forget his description of the servility into which a savage dictator- 
ship degraded the once proud nobility of Rome, or how the 
people which once could give away great military or civil offices 
came to desire nothing but free food and amusement. 
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With regard to all this it is difficult when one looks at the 
present condition of the world to avoid saying with Horace: 


Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur. 


Juvenal could describe in unforgettable lines the fall of the 
would-be dictator Sejanus in terms which would be applicable 
to that of Mussolini or Hitler; and the utter futility of a war of 
conquest as shown by the end of Alexander and Hannibal: 

Unus Pellaeo iuveni non sufficit orbis; 

Aestuat infelix angusto limite mundi. 

Cum tamen a figulis munitam intraverit urbem, 

Sarcophago contentus erit. Mors sola fatetur 

Quantula sunt hominum corpuscula. 

He could also write such words as maxima debetur puero 
reverentia, and severely censure those fathers who corrupted their 
sons by their bad example, while they devoted infinite care to 
the upkeep and cleanliness of their houses. He is also the 
only Roman poet who plainly says that a daughter is dearer than 
a son. One can hardly resist the inference that the leaven of 
Christianity was working in Rome in quarters that were certainly 
not professedly Christian. 


The last twenty-one lines of thetenth satireare certainly among 
the noblest legacies of the ancient world. Even now, if we are 
to pray for temporal benefits, we can hardly find more impressive 
words in which to express our wishes than: 


Orandum est ut sit mens sana in corpore sano. 
Fortem posce animum mortis terrore carentem, 
Qui spatium vitae extremum inter munera ponat 
Naturae, qui ferre queat quoscumque labores, 
Nesciat irasci, cupiat nihil, et potiores 

Herculis aerumnas credit saevosque labores 

Et Venere, et cenis et pluma Sardanapali. 


What is even more remarkable, considering the times when these 
words were written, is that Juvenal counsels his readers to let 
the divine powers give us what is suitable to us on the ground 
that “ man is dearer to the gods than he is to himself”. This 
recalls the Greek prayer yj uot yévoi®? & Boddop’ GA 2 ovppéoer. 
In taking account of the development of human thought, the 
existence of such feelings as these in the period that elapsed 
between the tyranny of Nero and Domitian and the beginning 
of the final break up of the Roman Empire is surely significant. 

We make no apology for recommending the study of Latin 
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or of the greater Latin authors as a necessary part of a liberal 
education, Only those who are so ignorant as not to understand 
the origin of the English language or so stupid as not to see the 
value of translation from and into another language both for in- 
creasing our vocabulary of our own language and for making 
our use of it more accurate deny the value of this training, at least 
for those whose business it is to influence other men by speech 
and writing and who do not wish consciously to mislead them. 
Helps to the study of Latin are far more numerous than helps 
to the study of Greek. After the stage of reading made-up easy 
pieces is past, which unfortunately now means after one is a 
little above the standard of the average School Certificate, a 
beginning may be made with Caesar, with extracts from Cicero 
judiciously chosen, and with Vergil, who is really an easier 
author than is commonly supposed, if a start is made with the 
second book of the Aeneid. Livy is a decidedly difficult author 
owing to the frequent intrusion of poetical turns of expression 
into his style. Ovid is easy in a sense. Most of his poems in 
the elegiac rhythm are too full of tricks of style to be readily 
intelligible and parts of them are intolerably dull. Selections from 
the Metamorphoses are often a useful and agreeable change from 
Vergil. Horace is best read in selections. The practice of 
grinding through a book of the Odes and taking all his work, 
good, bad and indifferent, as it comes is not the best way to 
appreciate him. No one understands Horace who has not read 
at least the ninth satire of the first book and part of the sixth, 
which is one of the few revelations of his real character which 
any Roman poet gives us. It may also be said that no one 
understands Vergil who has not read those parts of the second 
Georgic which deal with the glories of Italy and the happiness of 
country life. These authors, with perhaps some fuller acquain- 
tance with the easier philosophic writings of Cicero such as the 
De Senectute, the De Amicitia and some extracts from the third 
book of the De Officiis and even from the De Natura Deorum, 
will amply suffice the ordinary student. It is unfortunate for 
theological students that the reading of the Vulgate cannot be 
recommended as an exercise in translation. It is valuable, especi- 
ally if read parallel with the Greek, in explaining the origin of 
many words used in theology, but it is too slavish a translation 
of the Greek, to have any literary value of its own. Such students 
should, however, not neglect the Cathemerinon of Prudentius or 
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the Latin Hymns of the Middle Ages in which the wonderful 
brevity of the Latin language is shown not to be necessarily 
linked with obscurity, as Horace thought it was. We do not know 
what he would have thought of the Veni Creator Spiritus or the 
Dies Irae, but even he could not have packed so much into so 
few words; and the unknown authors of these hymns and many 
more like them succeeded in conveying the deepest thoughts in 
the simplest words in a manner which no Classical author was 
capable of. 
Ill 


We pass on to our third head, the importance of knowing 
something of the background of events and thoughts which the 
Classical authors presuppose. It should be obvious that it is 
impossible to study the great authors of any period of history 
without some knowledge of the conditions under which they 
wrote and of the views prevalent among their contemporaries 
about the constitution and course of nature and of the origin of the 
universe. 

Yet the syllabus of work now exacted in schools shows little 
consciousness of this, We feel that in discussing an ideal cur- 
riculum for a man of moderate education in which the study of 
the Classics is to take a considerable part, we must go beyond 
this. It has often been remarked that the history of the city-states 
of Greece and that of the middle and later period of the republic of 
Rome presents on a small scale, suitable for the comprehension 
of young people, all the main outline of politics and sociology 
with which we have to deal on a nation-wide, and indeed a 
world-wide scale to-day.1_ The Greek state passed rapidly from 
a paternal kingship through various experiments which generally 
ended in a military pronunciamiento and the rule of a single man 
or “tyrant”, supported sometimes by foreign mercenaries. In 
nearly all cases this was succeeded by an oligarchical or demo- 
cratic government produced by revolution and often by assassin- 
ation. The significance of these events for the modern world is 
shown by our inability to do without the words tyranny, aris- 
tocracy, oligarchy and democracy, however little we may under- 
stand them. 

In spite of their literary maxim “ nothing in excess” and 


1The best book that we know on this subject for the class of student which we have 
by Dent of dete, wel ween sd C. and H. G. Robertson, published 
by Dent. It well written and well printed and containing just the 
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the doctrine of the mean in ethics developed by Aristotle, the 
Greeks did nothing by halves in politics. They had no idea 
of representative government or of a government where one 
section acted as a check on the others, such as the Romans had. 
Consequently we see all the evils of tyranny, oligarchy and 
democracy carried by them to their logical end and to their worst 
excesses. 

We also see from the history of Greece the peril which 
threatens a number of detached states with different systems of 
government, one sacrificing everything to the attainment of 
military strength on land because of the weakness of its frontiers, 
another relying on its fleet to supply it with food and others 
inclining now to this side, now to that, as racial feeling or political 
expediency dictates. The Greeks had one advantage over 
modern Europe: they all spoke the same language with dialectical 
differences, and they all attended the same religious and athletic 
festivals. But they were always in danger, because there was a 
great eastern empire on the frontier of their Asiatic colonies, an 
empire ruled by one man with the help of powerful chieftains in 
which the ordinary man counted for little more than a slave. 
It was also an empire in which there was not that freedom of 
thought which made first the Asiatic Greeks and afterwards the 
metropolitan Greeks and those of Italy the pioneers in natural 
science and philosophy, from whose work almost all further 
developments had their origin and whose thought was hardly 
amplified or changed at all, except in so far as it was applied to 
the elucidation of the problems set to it by Christianity, until 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

The Greeks were probably the first to feel the importance of 
the individual, though they may have regarded the members of 
their own race as the only people that mattered. Alexander, who 
was a Macedonian taught by a Greek, tried to apply this doctrine 
to all the members of the varied races that made up his empire, 
but as far as concerns the east, this idea did not take firm root. 
The Stoics, however, tended to be cosmopolitan in their thinking. 
Rome under their influence produced the conception of the Law 
of Nations and the Law of Nature which fostered the idea that 
the distinction between right and wrong was in the nature of 
things. They even coined the word “ conscience” and gave it 
some of the meaning that it has in Christian thought. Cicero 
freely used the word humanitas, and a conception grew up that 
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men were in some sense the children of God and that the moral 
law was His will. 

When Christianity burst the bonds of Judaism it naturally 
flowed into the mould prepared for it by the later Greek philo- 
sophers, which had already been accepted in Rome and com- 
mended in the writings of Cicero and later of Marcus Aurelius. 
When the Renaissance broke up the old form of the Christian 
faith, those who repudiated it, wholly or in part, had the better 
side of this moral tradition to fall back on. Hence the worship 
of virtue among such people as the Deists and even the followers 
of Rousseau, however little the lives of some of them corresponded 
with their profession. The teaching of Hegel and its fruit in the 
Marxian or totalitarian state, of whatever complexion, repre- 
sented man as a cog in a machine with no moral nature and no 
rights as against the state. This condition of mind is due not 
only to the repudiation of Christianity, but also to the lack of 
Classical education. It is better to say that man is the measure 
of all things, or even that he is the master of all things, than to 
regard him as a trifling part of a mechanism which is quite 
justified in grinding him to powder if its efficient functioning 
makes this inevitable. In a word, the paganism of Swinburne or 
Henley is better than the determinism of Marx, Mussolini or 
Hitler. 

It is true that the Greek democracies and especially that of 
Athens went too far in encouraging equality and individualism. 
They gave every free man the right to vote personally on all laws 
passed by the assembly and in the election of all magistrates, 
and they even compelled him to plead his own cause in the law- 
courts while other citizens chosen by lot sat as judges. It was a 
court of this kind that condemned Socrates, and it was a polity 
of this kind that disgusted Plato and Aristotle and finally brought 
Athens into subjection to Sparta and in the end put the whole of 
Greece under the heel of Macedon and Rome. 

The Romans adopted a middle course which was arrived at 
after centuries of experiment and whose principal feature was an 
elaborate system of checks which limited the powers of in- 
dividual magistrates. Like the English, they did not follow 
abstract principles in framing their constitution. They worked 
on conservative lines, mending from time to time what seemed 
to be wrong, but not before the wrong became almost unbearable. 
In the end their constitution was swept by corrupt officials and 
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hasty demagogues into a long period of civil war which cul- 
minated in the rule of one man, decently disguised by republican 
forms. But if the Roman Empire was at times a despotism, it 
was for a long time a despotism which respected local govern- 
ment, and which was always tempered by assassination. 

The founders of the British Empire learnt much from the 
Romans, but they did not learn, until it was too late to prevent 
the breaking away of their North American colonies, that it is 
expedient to grant freedom to communities that are ripe for it, 
and they never learnt till quite lately a lesson which the Romans 
learnt early, the expediency of employing men of all races in- 
cluded in their empire in positions of trust and importance. 

Unfortunately the Church only learnt part of the lesson which 
the Roman Empire might have taught her. She saw the im- 
portance of strong control from a centre, but as time went on she 
tended to concentrate this control more and more in the hands 
of Italians. She learnt little from the Greek conception of the 
importance of freedom of thought in the pursuit of truth. Hence 
the power which was concentrated in Rome often fell into bad 
hands and always tended to stifle initiative in the mission field 
or in lands nominally converted to Christianity, in which the 
character of the people differed greatly from that of Italians 
brought up under the influence of the “ ghost of the Roman 
Empire, sitting crowned on the grave thereof ”’, 

As for the background of Greek thought and the Latin in- 
terpretation of it which made it intelligible even to the Germanic 
peoples who overthrew the Roman Empire, it is the foundation 
on which nearly all western civilisation has been built. There is 
scarcely a problem which perplexes us which was not first raised 
by the Greeks, if we except the problems raised in some of the 
Psalms and in the book of Job. We may perhaps also except 
from this statement the problems raised by the dogma of the 
infallibility of the Pope, those raised with regard to ethics by a 
whole-hearted and logical acceptance of the doctrine of biological 
evolution through chance variations, and those raised by the 
Hegelian theory of thesis, antithesis and solution as interpreted 
by Marx and applied by Lenin. 

If the doctrine of Evolution has taught us anything of value, 
it is surely this, that we cannot understand anything that exists, 
unless we understand how it came to be what it is. A review of 
the rise and development of Greek physical theory and moral 
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philosophy and of its interpretation by Rome will lead us far 
along this path. 

It is something also to discover that we are not the first men 
to be faced with the problems that seem so new and baffling to 
those of us who know little of history. We may well be surprised 
to find that Cicero wrote towards the close of his life in the middle 
of those civil wars which brought the Roman republic down in 
ruin: 

But if, on the other hand, the gods neither can nor will help us, and do not 
care for us at all, or take any notice of what we do, if they can exert no influence 
on human life, what sense is there in worshipping them or praying to them? 
Piety, however, like the rest of the virtues cannot consist in outward show and 
pretence: with piety moral sanctions and religion will also disappear, and, when 
these are gone, great confusion and disturbance of the orderly course of life must 
necessarily follow. I am almost inclined to think that if the idea that man has 
any duty to God disappears, trustworthiness and social union among men and 
justice itself, the most excellent of all ear will disappear with it (De Nature 
Deorum, 1. i, 4). 

We have only to remember what Germany was and what the 
Near East is now to see the truth of these words written two 
thousand years ago under conditions which, when looked at 
superficially, appear very different from conditions prevailing 
now. 

This opinion can hardly be classed even by the most advanced 
admirer of Modern Thought as the utterance of a clerical bigot 
who is paid to hold certain opinions and who is quite unacquainted 
with the facts of life. Many warnings of the same kind could be 
quoted from all the great writers of Greece and Rome. For 
example, Thucydides says that when the Athenians woke up 
from their dream of conquering Sicily after the annihilation of 
their army before Syracuse, “‘ in the panic of the moment they 
were ready, as is the way of a-democracy, to observe discipline in 
everything ” (viii. 1); but he does not fail to note how this 
mood passed away when it was believed that the crisis was past. 

Such is the field of history and philosophy which awaits in- 
vestigation by any student of human nature and which will so 
well repay investigation, because it shows men living in simpler 
conditions than ours and yet facing the same problems. More- 
over these men were masters of the two greatest forms of human 
speech which ever existed, one remarkable for subtlety, and the 
other for conciseness. The power that they have so long exercised 
over the world by their writings, which perplexes and even in- 
furiates some of the choice products of our present civilisation, 
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needs some better explanation than a dismissal as a typical 
product of stupid conservatism. It is certainly remarkable that 
English Biblical scholars of a former generation and some few 
of this generation who were or are trained on a basis of a study 
of the Classics were far less easily led away by wild theories of 
Biblical criticism than German or American scholars whose 
Classical attainments were necessarily small, because of the system 
of early specialisation prevalent in Germany or in countries too 
much exposed to German influence. 

When Professor Blass, who was for most of his life a Classical 
scholar, turned his attention in his old age to New Testament 
criticism, he saw clearly through many of the extravagances of 
contemporary “ experts ” in theology in his own country. 

It is true that the Greeks always desired to hear or to see some 
new thing, but they expected an explanation to be given of it 
which was neither paradoxical nor absurd. The greatest of the 
Greeks let no word pass his lips, or those of his companions, 
without trying to define its meaning accurately. It is much to be 
regretted that we have no man like him now to question our 
slipshod use of language in politics, ethics or theology. The day 
is fast passing away when his influence will be directly felt in 
general education. As Mr. Gladstone pointed out with regard 
to Bishop Butler, a man’s method may be of more importance than 
the conclusions which he reaches by it. Now theological students 
have lost the benefit of studying the characteristically English 
method of Bishop Butler with its caution, its moderation and its 
desire to assume nothing more than is reasonably probable. 

It is still possible for those who have the diligence and in- 
itiative to go outside the accepted curriculum to study the method 
of Butler in his writings, because he wrote in English, but it will 
not be long before the method of Socrates will pass out of their 
ken because they will be ignorant not only of the language in 
which he spoke, but also of the conditions under which he lived 
which made his method and his thought such a vital factor in 
human progress. 

H. P. V. Nunn. 
Stockport, 


Cheshire. 
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BAPTISM IN THE NEW TESTAMENT? 


Tue religious insight of the Reformers led to criticism of mediaeval sacramental 
doctrine, not least of the doctrine of Baptism. Though Calvin retained the practice 
of infant baptism and defended it, some of his followers broke with him here, 
contending that adult or “ believer’s” baptism was the logical outcome of his 
teaching concerning the Church. Events in Germany leading to the formation of 
the Confessional Church brought this question again to a head in the form Vo/ks- 
hirche oder Bekenntniskirche. Confronted with this dilemma Karl Barth came out 
boldly in favour of believer’s baptism in a recent work which has been translated 
into English, and has given rise to an extensive literature on the continent. Dr. 
Cullmann maintains that to discuss the doctrine of Baptism with this particular 
dilemma in view is to forsake New Testament ground, ahd leads to misinterpretation 
of the New Testament. It is with the exegesis of the relevant New Testament 
passages that he will concern himself, and with the resultant doctrine. The whole 
problem has been widened and deepened by this penetrating and in the main 
convincing study. 

It is impossible to summarise so closely concatenated an argument, but Dr. 
Cullmann himself has drawn his conclusions together with all clearness. (1) Christian 
Baptism according to St. Paul means dying and rising with Christ, a sharing in that 
“ baptism ”’ with which He was to be baptised for all men, i.e. His Atoning Death. 
(2) The Atonement is “ causative” apart from the faith of any man. Baptism is 
also “ causative ” because it initiates into the Church, the Body of Christ, and it is 
God Who “ adds” this man or that to the Church. Just as citizenship is conferred 
by the competent authority by simple act of admission, so God admits to member- 
ship of the Church, by the effective means of baptism. (3) Faith is not necessarily 
a condition of baptism, though admittedly in the New Testament it normally 
precedes baptism. It is always demanded after baptism as its consequent duty, 
man’s answer to God’s Prevenient Grace. (4) Christian baptism is the fulfilment 
of the Jewish Covenant rites of Circumcision and baptism of proselytes. Adult 
baptism is alone clearly and certainly evidenced in Scripture. This was to be 
expected at so early a period in the Church’s history. At the same time infant 
baptism is not incompatible with the general doctrine of baptism in the New 
Testament. In an Appendix reasons are given for supposing that the gospel passage 
about the blessing of the children, though baptism is not mentioned, has nevertheless 
to do with baptism in the sense that it was early held to justify infant baptism. 


Tue Epirtor. 


DUTCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOLARSHIP 


Orren one hears lamentations over the disuse of Latin in the modern world as the 
universal language of Scholarship. The disadvantage becomes more obvious when 
one is confronted with an array of massive volumes, beautifully printed and hand- 
somely bound, in a language such as Dutch, and one longs for opportunity to acquire 
the key to their secrets, It is evident that in the Free University of Amsterdam 
and in the Gereformeerde Kerk of the Netherlands a great theological work is going 
Cocwande Bibiiel Coen Commentaries, special Biblical studies, studies of important 


\Die Tauflehre des Neuen Testaments. By Oscar Cullmann. (Zwingli-Verlag, Zurich. 
1948. 80 pp. Sw. fr. 5.50.) 
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social and ecclesiastical problems. Professor Berkouwer’s Conflict with Rome, and 
Dr. Ridderbos’s Abraham Kuyper’s Theological View of Culture, almost persuade 
one to learn Dutch in order to be able to read them. It is comforting to remember 
that this work has in fact outlets beyond the Netherlands, in South Africa and in 
the United States. And it is to be expected that our friends of Calvin College and 
similar institutions will make it available to the English-speaking world. 

Meantime a beginning has been made by the publication in English by Eerd- 
mans of Professor Dooyeweerd’s Transcendental Problems of Philosophic Thought, 
by way of introducing to the English-speaking world the work of this distinguished 
thinker, founder of “ the philosophy of the Idea of Law”. ‘The present brief work, 
which is sumptuously produced, is an expansion of an article recently printed in 
Tue Evancetica Quarrerzy, and is meant to be followed by a larger work in 
English. It is an epistemological discussion designed to criticise the “ dogma” 
of the autonomy of human reason, and to lay bare “ the inner point of connection 
between religion and scientific theory”. Much is severely technical and a good 
knowledge of Kantianism will be necessary to appreciate the argument, but the 
third chapter on “The Religious Motives of Western Thought and the Idea of 
Law ” is suggestive of other forces than either logic or social and economic circum- 
stance (Bertrand Russell) at work in human thought. 

Tue Epiror. 


REFORMED EVANGELISM?# 


“ Zeat for the work of evangelization is something comparatively new in Reformed 
circles. . , . There was a time when many Reformed leaders actually opposed 
i . due to a lurking fear that this was a foreign plant. . . indigenous to Pietism 
and Methodism. . . . It was not uncommon to cherish the idea that if the Reformed 
Churches remained sound in the administration of the Word and sacraments and 
faithful in the application of discipline the work of evangelization would be entirely 
superfluous.” So Professor Louis Berkhof (p. 331). But he continues: “ Evan- 
gelization is now generally recognised in Reformed circles as a part of the duty of 
the organized church ”. This monumental composite volume, the work of seventeen 
specialists, is an index of this new concern, and it is characteristic that principles are 
at least as much in evidence as methods. There is no question of watering down 
the message in order to suit what is called “ the average object of evangelization ”’. 
There is no asking what Jones will swallow. He will be asked to accept the entire 
Calvinist scheme as formulated against the Remonstrants in the Canons of Dort; 
not all at once doubtless, but at least he will be given no occasion to be content with 
Arminianism. “ Reformed Evangelism ” does not differ much from the propagation 
of orthodoxy: within the congregation, and one would gladly hear with what success 
it meets. 
Tue Epitor. 


THE SCOTTISH PULPIT® 


Tus collection of sermons, introduced by Dr. Daniel Lamont, provides a cross- 
section of Church of Scotland preaching, represented by twenty-two “ Younger 
Ministers”. Three of these are Professors, several are Army erg a de ease = 

1 Transcendental Problems of Philecophic Thought. By H. eae 
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rest Parish Ministers. The prevailing tone is Evangelical, and the setting is our post- 
war frustrations and fears. There are some telling illustrations from war-time 
experiences. Thus Professor David Cairns, on “The Expediency of Christ’s 
Death ” (John xi. 50), gives a striking instance of “ drastic irony”’. Hitler said: 
“ Give me ten years, and I shall so change the face of Germany that you will not 
be able to recognise it”. The Americans painted those words in white on the few 
standing gables of ruined Cologne. 

Perhaps the most arresting of these sermons is by Professor Ian Henderson of 
Glasgow. He takes three erroneous views of Christianity, conceived of as a drug 
(Marx), as a poison (Nazi Germany) and as a cake (those who regard religion as a 
luxury). Their rejection leads to the acceptance of Christianity as a necessity; 
Jesus said: “ I am the Bread of life ”’. 

Other notable sermons in this volume are by Roy Sanderson, John Gray, 
D. H. C, Read, R. H. W. Falconer (B.B.C.) and J. K. S. Reid. 

A. L. Drummonp. 
Aloe, Scotland. 


HARTLIB, DURY AND COMENIUS! 


Tus learned research work is based on some MS. papers of Samuel Hartlib’s 
which disappeared from 1667 till some of them were unearthed in 1933. They 
include some hundreds of the letters of that far tdo little known but intrepid “ Apostle 
of Unity ”, John Dury, who “ did and suffered more for the cause of peace than 
probably any other man’’. Professor Turnbull has spent many years of laborious 
examination of these papers and his copious extracts from Dury’s correspondence 
enable us to get a fairly clear and correct account of his extraordinary career. Dury 
was born in 1596 at Edinburgh, where his father was a prominent Presbyterian 
divine whose polemical preaching made flight to Holland a prudential step. John 
was therefore educated at the French College at Leyden although later he studied 
for a time at Oxford. The celebrated John Robinson was at this time pastor of a 
“ Separatist ” Church at Leyden and apparently young John imbibed these views, 
and so received some sort of “ Independent” ordination to enable him to act as 
minister of the French Church at Cologne (1620-1), but later he taught in a French 
Huguenot nobleman’s family for three years. Later again he was acting as a Presby- 
terian minister at Elbing in Prussia, where he was styled the “ English Preacher ” 
and signed himself as “‘ Preacher of the Gospel for a time unto the remnant of the 
broken Company of merchants at Elbing ”’. In October 1628 he declined a pressing 
invitation to emigrate to America as pastor of a new Colony because just then 
a vision of another great need captivated him. For a suggestion made by Dr. Gode- 
man, one of the King of Sweden’s Councillors, inspired Dury to undertake his 
great life’s work—the furtherance of fellowship and intercommunion between all 
Protestants. He at once petitioned Gustavus Adolphus for help in establishing peace 
amongst the “ Eglises Evangéliques ” of Europe, and Sir Thomas Roe, the English 
Ambassador, warmly supported this design and interested the Swedish Chancellor 
in it. ‘This was the beginning of Dury’s unwearied labours, involving often privations, 
hardships and perils, which constant travelling in seventeenth-century conditions 
entailed. The amazing record of his itineraries for the cause of Christian Unity 
rivalled those of a modern John Mott or a William Paton. For this purpose Dury 
visited England in 1630 and Sir Thomas Roe introduced him to the prominent 
Church leaders, and he impressed them with his pamphlet Proé/emata on Church 
Unity which he circulated widely. Another eminent foreign scholar, Samuel 
Hartlib, who was also now in England seeking to promote the advancement of 
learning, wholeheartedly supported Dury’s crusade and did much to secure funds 
1Hartib, and Comenius. Gleanings from Hartlib’s P. . By G. H. Turnb 
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for his maintenance. “I resolve more and more by praying and fasting”, wrote 
Hartlib, “ to importune the God of all mercies to stir up the horsemen and chariots 
of this our Israel, to assist you in this work to the utmost of their power.” Both 
Archbishop Abbot and Bishop Laud gave Dury a cordial reception and counselled 
him to see Gustavus Adolphus and the Protestant Princes of Germany. Dury 
canvassed all the distinguished men in England and secured the active practical 
sympathy of Archbishop Ussher, Bishops Davenant of Salisbury, Williams of Lincoln, 
Morton of Durham and Joseph Hall of Exeter. Encouraged by a Commendatory 
Letter signed by thirty-eight leading divines Dury, after a dangerous voyage, 
reached Sweden in November 1631 and had a very favourable reception from 
Gustavus Adolphus who was then the virtual Dictator of Protestant Europe. In 
January 1632 Dury visited the Calvinists in the Upper Palatinate and a Colloquy 
was arranged at Leipsic between them and the Lutherans. The death of Gustavus 
at Litzen in November 1632 was, however, a serious setback for the Cause. But 
Dury did not despair and he appealed to more and more Reformed divines for 
support. In fact he contacted every likely person of note or influence and wrote 
letters to the Churches of Basle, Zurich, Berne and Geneva and to the Lutheran 
Universities and received many promises of help. In October 1633 he was in 
Holland on the same quest. He then had six months in England soliciting the help 
of the King and Archbishop Laud. The latter wrote commendatory letters to 
both the Calvinists and the Lutherans and he praised Dury’s great zeal in his self- 
imposed task. He was, he says, “ filled with joy ”’ at the hope of “ so glorious and 
fruitful a harvest” as of “the peace of the Reformed Churches”. “I approve 
up to the hilt of this desire for Christian peace, greet these brethren beloved in 
Christ and let them know I am and always will be most eager for Christian recon- 
ciliation”’. Dury got several other Bishops to publish their Opiaions on the best 
means of achieving Protestant unity and intercommunion. Bishop Davenant wrote 
a valuable Tract which he called 42 Exhortation to Brotherly Communion betwixt 
Protestant Churches. “ While a full and perfect agreement” was not, Dayenant 
declared, “ to be expected,” this should not prevent a “ brotherly holy Communion ” 
so that “ they refuse not to admit each other into their congregations to the hearin earing 
of the Word preached or receiving of the sacraments”. “’The common faith 
is, he declared, “ sufficiently set forth in the Apostles’ Creed and other differences 
of opinion and interpretations of Scripture are not sufficient to cause a break in 
Communion between one Church and another”. Bishop Hall, who was a firm 
friend of Dury’s, was concerned about the want of funds to support his important 
but costly enterprise. Therefore in February 1634 he ordained him priest at Exeter 
so that he might be legally eligible to hold a cure of souls and apply the income to 
the expenses of his work. Dury had entertained doubts as to the sufficiency of his 
previous “ Independent” call to the ministry, and he regarded the Church of 
England as “ a Church of Christ, true in respect of its doctrine and eminent for all 
spiritual gifts’. He looked on the episcopal government “as a matter of indiffer- 
ence ”’, and on the bishops “ as men commissioned by the King to be his delegates ”. 
This Erastian position was the recognised “ Independent” view of episcopacy at 
that time, a view not unacceptable to the Caroline supporters of the “ divine right 
of kings’. Laud then presented Dury to a living in Devon, which, however, turned 
out to be ‘already occupied! But Dury’s friend Sir Thomas Roe begged help for 
him from the Queen of Bohemia and he revisited the Continent in May 1634, as 
he was specially anxious “ to close the breach between the Lutherans and Calvinists 
and then amongst all who agree in the fundamental points of religion”. But 
although the Calvinist Churches supported Dury’s project, the Lutherans held 
aloof and his great friends Hartlib and Roe were seriously disap ap al 
Hartlib relied on the “ God above, that is the Lord of Hosts”. “I will not”, 


he adds, “ fail to see Fae supplied with funds”, because “if the Cause perish, 
religion must suffer” 
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Dury was back again in England from February to July 1635 and he received 
more help from Roe and others and the King presented him to the benefice of 
Saxby in Lincolnshire, where Dury installed a curate and used the balance of the 
stipend for his work. He then returned to Holland where for a year he visited the 
Reformed Churches and the different Synods and Universities. But the response 
to this continuous effort was very discouraging and Laud began to regard Dury’s 
work “as labour in vain”, although he promised to favour it “ all in his power ”’. 
Undoubtedly the course of the Thirty Years’ War was a serious handicap to Dury’s 
movements and efforts. From 1636-8 Dury spent two strenuous “ campaigning ” 
years in Sweden in order to enlighten the Diet there as to his aims as well as the 
Divinity Professors and others. He clearly set out the Conditions of Agreement. 
There must be full agreement in all fundamental articles of Faith, mutual toleration 
in ceremonies, and the Church government to be settled according to “‘ apostolical 
rules”. While these conditions were generally acceptable, the Lutherans also 
insisted on the acceptance of the Eucharistic teaching of the Confession of Augsburg. 
Dury was in the end actually expelled from the country. As a result of this serious 
setback and disappointment he became ill, but vowed, if he recovered, to devote 
the rest of his life to this sacred cause. Moreover Sir T. Roe assured him that “ he 
would never forsake him ”’ and many others loyally stood by him. Bishop Bedell 
of Kilmore promised him an annuity and Archbishop Ussher, Lord Wharton, and 
Sir William Waller generously supported him, as did the great Parliamentarian 
John Pym who prayed that God would “ stir up those to be forward who can do 
it with ease ”’. 

Again in 1639 this restless crusader was prosecuting his Cause in Hamburg, 
Labeck, Lanenburg and Bremen, and with the King of Denmark and the German 
Princes, but no thorough agreement could be reached. The Parliamentary General 
Sir William Waller told Dury: “ there is none living whose undertakings I have 
in so much admiration as yours. The progress you have made in the work itself, 
notwithstanding all oppositions, discouragements and pressures, I cannot but wonder 
at”. Again in 1641 Dury was in England and in Holland gaining support for his 
“ Proposals ”’, and in June 1642 he tells Hartlib he would like to settle in Hamburg, 
but he was determined “ not to suspend his work of pacification for any man” 
even though he personally suffered, “and he would never abandon his work in 
order to marry”. He felt, he declared, that his special mission was “ to heal the 
breaches among Protestants’. Dury certainly did suffer much privation and exile 
for the Cause. In “ the unsettled times” in the England of 1640 he felt that no 
one would take any public notice of his work, but all the same he petitioned Parlia- 
ment to give him “ means of subsistence ” to continue his great undertaking. He 
also petitioned the Clergy in Convocation suggesting a Synod of Protestant divines 
to compose differences in doctrine and government. In June 1640 his friend Bishop 
Hall told Dury that he had proposed his Scheme of Union to the “ whole prelacy 
of this Province in our late Synod ”’ (the ill-fated 1640 Convocation) and that Laud 
had promised to watch for an opportunity of doing Dury good. Meanwhile the 
Archbishop had granted Dury’s request that he might temporarily act as Assistant 
Minister at Hamburg from December 1640. The Bishops at Convocation evidently 
at this time subscribed some £67 towards Dury’s work. 

Shortly after this time Dury was appointed Chaplain to the Earl of Leicester, 
the new Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, but it does not appear that he ever exercised 
this office, and the next year in April 1642 Charles I appointed him as Chaplain 
to Princess Mary of Orange at the Hague. Dury’s “ biography ” in a seventeenth- 
century Crockford would have been a varied and interesting record! It is interesting 
to notice that Dury prudently swam with the current politico-ecclesiastical stream, 
and so in 1641 he told Hartlib that Episcopacy in England “ is not good ” and 
he declares that “* government by pastors, elders and deacons in a consistory is most 
in conformity with primitive Christianity”. © 
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The voluminous Dury correspondence sheds some interesting side-lights on the 
social and economic conditions of the seventeenth century. Bishop Stephen Neill 
can attend his world-wide Missionary Conferences in a few months, whereas Dury’s 
constant European journeys for similar objects were often lengthy and hazardous 
ventures. Contrary winds might delay his journeys many days, and a trip from 
England to Sweden would usually means weeks, instead of days, of difficult 
travelling. Both he and Hartlib were constantly short of funds; and although Dury 
received {50 a year as Chaplain to the Princess Mary and lived at Court, he still 
was unable to relinquish his Saxby benefice because he was encumbered with the 
liability of providing for an extravagant sister who showed no desire to earn her own 
living. The value of money must have been at least twelve times more than to-day 
since Dury offers to provide for his sister in Scotland on {10 a year which, he 
declares, will keep her “ in plenty and ease’. But like Dury the sister has a Wander- 
/ust and so she threatened to plant herself on him in Holland and sends over her 
“ household stuff”’ by “ luggage in advance’. Dury declares that he will send it 
all back. A sorry domestic brawl soon followed, proving that seventeenth-century 
women were women “ of like passions with ourselves”’! For in August 1645 the 
sister actually arrived at Rotterdam. But shortly after Dury’s wife, the widowed 
daughter of an Irish nobleman with two sons, whom he had married the previous 
March, also arrived. As the sister had also just married one of Dury’s friends, it 
was not surprising that these two couples did not hit it off. The sister wanted to 
join forces with the Dury household but Mrs. Dury declared that she was cheating 
Dury and also that “ the town could not hold both of them ”’. In despair the dis- 
tracted Dury gave his sister money to clear out, which she did after making a dis- 
graceful public scene. But Mr. and Mrs. Apellius only moved as far as Amsterdam 
and Dury was afraid that he would not be relieved of her-“ unsupportable annoy- 
ance ”’ while his wife threatened to leave him if this undesirable couple returned. 
Mercifully Mr. Apellius then secured a suitable post elsewhere. 

Meanwhile Dury had been moving with the times ecclesiastically. He told 
Hartlib in September 1642 that an English Ecclesiastical Settlement “ would best 
be secured by co-operation with the foreign Protestants and the Church of Scotland 
to bring England into conformity with both ’”’. In 1643 he was appointed a member 
of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, although he did not actually attend its 
meetings till July 1645 at the special invitation of Parliament. But Dury assured 
Hartlib that “ he will not, as long as he lives, cease to work for religious peace 
among the Protestants”’. And he certainly kept this vow. Apparently Dury was 
the anonymous author of the Apologetical Narration of the five Independent 
members of the Assembly and this certainly tallies with his early acceptance of 
“ Independent ”’ principles. 

The Prince of Orange refused to release Dury from his chaplaincy to enable 
him to attend the Westminster Assembly, and so in May 1644 he resigned his post 
and accepted a Call to be minister to the Rotterdam Merchants’ Company. He at 
once commenced to settle the worship here “ in conformity to what is now approved 
in England” and so he removed the rails before the Communion Table and 
abolished “ kneeling at Communion”. Dury describes fully his order of service 
which included, as was customary in the French and Dutch Churches, the Ten 
Commandments and the recitation of the Apostles’ Creed. He wanted elders and 
deacons to be appointed, but the Deputy strongly opposed these changes and 
innovations, although an appeal to the Merchants Venturers’ Company in London 
upheld Dury. But after his departure for England in 1645 Dury resigned this 
Charge. 

He was put on several Committees of the Westminster Assembly, but in 
February 1646 he was appointed as Preacher and Catechist at Winchester Cathedral 
at a stipend of £200 a year. He had already resigned his living of Saxby. Dury 
and Hartlib, and also the Moravian Comenius during his short visit to England, gave 
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much time and thought to educational methods and in March 1647 Dury was 
appointed to supervise the education of the King’s children at St. James’ Palace, 
a post which this “ rolling stone ” actually retained for two years, till May 1649. 
Although Dury was a man of one consuming passion for Christian Unity, he was 
not simply a man of “one idea”, for he was much interested in husbandry and 
fishing for the Plantations and in the conversion of the Jews. But his main aims 
were the advancement of the Protestant religion and the reformation of learning. 
He was a very voluminous writer. He compiled a full body of practical divinity, 
as well as publishing his Mode/ of Church Government and his Peacemaker without 
Partiality and Hypocrisy in 1648 and The Reformed School in 1649. He made 
strenuous efforts to prevent the execution of Charles I and wrote a treatise on Touch 
not Mine Anointed. In 1650 Dury was appointed Librarian of the Books at St. 
James’ Palace and held this post till March 1652 at a salary of £200 a year. He was 
definitely a scholarly and learned man and Dr. Turnbull lists no less than 228 
genuine works of his, mainly on Reunion, and 67 others which are possibly his. 
He translated Milton’s Eikonok/astes into French. 

In March 1652 Dury resumed his “ Crusade ”’ and went to Sweden to prosecute 
his “ Pacification ” work, but unfortunately with little result. In April 1654 he left 
for Switzerland and remained there over a year, but he failed to get the Swiss 
Churches to accept the Swedish plan of “ Agreement ”’,-just as Cromwell at this 
time was unable to enlist Sweden in his political Scheme for Protestant Unity in 
Europe. “ National” interests were now superseding the older religious Concords. 
Dury made further efforts in Germany in 1655-6 and in Holland in 1656-7 when 
he then returned to England. He had great respect for Cromwell and hopes “ that 
the Lord will hide him in his pavilion from the pride of men and the strife of 
tongues”. But he objected to ministers interfering in State affairs. 

In 1657 Dury published a Summary of Fohn Dury’s Former and Latter Negotia- 
tions for the Procuring of True Gospel Peace, and Cromwell in this year appointed a 
Committee to encourage “all Christian endeavours for reuniting Protestant Churches 
abroad”, but nothing came of it. In 1658 Dury tried to interest the English 
Universities in his Work but Cromwell’s death interrupted these efforts. 

At the Restoration Dury published a Visdicatio of his labours and wrote to Lord 
Chancellor Hyde about his aims. But in February 1661 Dury left England for the 
Continent and never returned. He continued his campaign and negotiations for 
Ecclesiastical Peace in Holland and Brandenburg. The Leyden Professors en- 
couraged him, but the Dutch Synods he regarded as “ enemies to peace amongst 
the Protestants”? and as questioning his authority. Later Dury visited South 
Germany, Switzerland and Alsace for the “ Cause’, but in 1668 the Elector of 
Brandenburg rejected all his Proposals for Peace. In 1672 he published an Eirenicon 
reducing the necessary terms of belief to the Apostles’ Creed, and he was apparently 
willing to embrace even the Roman Catholics on this basis. But in 1677 he was 
actually expelled from the Church by the Reformed divines at Cassel as a “ heretic”: 
a most shameful climax of his unselfish and Christlike efforts. His last years were 
saddened and obscure and he died on September 26, 1680. Dury’s unsuccessful 
Crusade to establish fellowship and intercommunion amongst all Protestants and 
Evangelical Churches is a sad reminder that the recovery of Scriptural truth at the 
Reformation did not at once cure the intolerant persecuting spirit of the Medieval 
Church and it is instructive to contrast his unwearied labours with our twentieth- 
century efforts for Christian Unity. A similar abortive attempt was made in the 
Kikuyu Federation Pro in 1913 which was quashed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury although his “ Judgment” approved of the occasional admission to 
Communion in Anglican Churches of members of non-episcopal Churches. Only 
last year the Archbishop of Canterbury ruled that the South India (Episcopal) 
Church is “ not in communion with the Church of England ”’ because for a limited 
interim period it has recognised the Orders of its non-episcopal ministers, a verdict 
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which the Anglican supporters of Dury would certainly not have endorsed. Even 
Bishop Joseph Hall, although strongly asserting “ Episcopacy by divine right”, 
insistently declared that “ there is no difference in any essential matter between the 
Church of England and her sisters of the Reformation”, while Bishop Davenant 
rejoiced that the Saxon and Helvetian Churches “ desire to retain a brotherly 
Communion with the English, Scottish, Irish and other Reformed Churches”. 
Bishop Andrewes recognised the presbyterially ordained incumbents of benefices 
in the Channel Islands, and Archbishops Ussher and Sharp were prepared, when 
abroad, to communicate with both the Dutch and French Reformed Churches. 
Bishop Cosin expressly urged Anglicans on the Continent to join in fellowship 
with the French Reformed Churches and “ make no schism between our Churches 
and theirs”’. Scottish Presbyterian clergy after 1660, if they desired to continue 
their ministry in the revived Episcopal Church, were not required to be re-ordained, 
and William Wall in Anne’s reign asserts that “ we should communicate with the 
foreign Protestant Churches if in their Nation, and they when they come hither, 
do the same with us”. As late as 1813 the newly-appointed Bishops in India allowed 
the existing S.P.G. Lutheran missionaries to continue their ministries without 
further ordination. 

As official Anglican formularies and teaching have not been changed since 
these days, it is allowable to question a more rigid excommunicating attitude 
towards non-episcopal ministries which has now been advanced, especially in view 
of the achievement of a “ World Council of Christian Churches ’’, a dream which 
Dury was never able to realise. 

Professor Turnbull has performed a valuable service in the publication of this 
erudite research work. 

C. Sypwey Carrer. 
Bristol. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS! 


Tuts volume, whose sub-title describes it to be “A Philosophic Defense of the 
Trinitarian-Theistic Faith ”’, is intended, so says the Preface, for “ college seniors 
or their equivalent ” and not for “ seasoned philosophers ”. Its argument is avowedly 
in favour of the conservative position and its ultimately practical purpose is to lead 
men to a “ saving knowledge of the Man of Sorrows”. The theme is pursued in 
three main parts: (1) The need for a Christian World-View, (2) The Rise of the 
Christian World-View, and (3) Implications of the Christian World-View. A brief 
summary and recapitulation conclude the book. Each of the twenty chapters is laid 
out with the precision of a Dutch garden and the thread of discourse so defined that 
the student should encounter little difficulty in mastering the author’s treatment of 
the various issues brought to notice. ‘The systematic and vigorous pattern of the 
work as well as its incursions into metaphysical problems, philosophical values and 
theological view-points renders the subject attractive and the many annotations 
are useful. 
Professor Carnell begins by saying that man is plagued with sorrow and death, 
a predicament which is transcended by human idealism. In order to find happiness 
and peace of mind Truth must be sought and therefore the Christian apologist 
must examine the nature of truth. He tests it in relation to instinct, tradition, sense- 
perception and the like, concluding that “a proposition is true when it can be 
14n Introduction to Christian A; ics: A rie & ‘ense of the Trinitarian- 
7 Faith. By Edward John , Professor of me fb eB College of 
Bsr: rad Missions, Boston, Massachusetts ; Professor of uP ilosophy of ‘a 
ivinity School, Brookline, Massac Professor-Elect, De 
aa matic Theology, Fuller Theol glen. Searieary,, Paoprlane, Californias 


m. ‘2 mans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1948. 379pp- 
3-50. 
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systematically related to all our experience’’. The second part of the book which 
Logins with the problem of trath i farther devoted to the Criteria of Verification, 
Nature and God. The third part embraces such problems as Biblical Criticism, 
Miracles, Natural Law, Evil, Resurrection and Immortality, to all of which, despite 
his limited space and the extensive nature of the several themes, the writer has 
supplied sufficient prolegomena for the beginner. There is a glossary of terms and 
indices of Scriptural Passages, Proper Names and Subjects. 

This book gained the first prize in the Eerdmans Evangelical Book Award 
Competition this year. In pleading for the Biblical view of God and the World 
the author has mustered his materials with great care and shown his readiness to 
address himself to critical issues. The tyro will find him to be a good guide and the 
willing scholar discover an exemplar. 

D. McKenzie. 
Free Church College, Edinburgh. 


A NEW FRENCH VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT? 


Dr. Marius Lepin, sometime Professor of Holy Scripture at the Great Seminary 
at Lyons and now director of the Foyer des Auxiliaires des Campagnes in the same 
city, has rounded off his long career as a theologian and defender of the Catholic 
faith against Modernism by publishing a French translation of the Acts, the Epistles 
and the Apocalypse with introductions to each book, headings to each paragraph 
and a collection of texts relating to the personality of St. Peul and to the main 
articles of the Faith. 

Seventeen years ago he published a French translation of a harmony of the 
Gospels from the Greek® in a cheap, but well-produced form which was com- 
mended not only by many French bishops, but also by Pope Pius XI. This book 
had an extraordinary success, and the prospectus of his version of the rest of the 
New Testament informs us that more than a million copies of it have been sold. 

Dr. Lepin is one of those rare scholars who, although most of his work appeals 
to scholars, never loses sight of the needs of the average man. Although he is well 
able to match himself with such supposedly formidable critics as Strauss and Loisy 
and although he can write in such a way that two of his books have been crowned 
by the Académie Frangaise, he has devoted the last years of his life to the direction 
of a community of women whose purpose it is to serve as nurses and teachers in the 
poorest country parishes in France and also to making these translations of the New 
Testament, not from the Vulgate, as most Roman Catholics are accustomed and 
almost compelled to do, but from the Greek. 

The task of rendering the Epistles into French is not easy. One misses much 
of the dignity and variety of the original, and some of the phrases used seem common- 
place. The version is at times very literal. The genitive following the construct state, 
so freely used in Hebrew to make up for the lack of adjectives, which is represented 
in the Greek by a genitive of description, is sometimes retained and sometimes 
replaced by the more natural French idiom based on the use of the preposition 2. 

The passage about the three heavenly witnesses in I John v. 7 is bracketed and 
stated in the notes to be a gloss which is not found in the best manuscripts. Heb. xi. 
18 is translated “ et se prosterna devant |’extrémité de son baton ”’, but it is stated 
in a note, “ L’hébreu porte: ‘ et il adora sur le sommet de son lit.’ Jacob rend ses 
devoirs au Seigneur sur son lit de mourant. Les Septante ont df lire mattéA ‘ verge’, 
* baton ’, en lieu de mit#2h ‘lit’”’. 


Bh. Nouveau Testament: Actes des Apétres, s et A ¢. Traduits sur le 
par Marius Lepin, prétre de Saint-Sulpice. en Daten 6 ive Vaneau, Paris. 


fi 
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The Epistles of St. Paul are arranged in what is generally believed to be their 
ical order which is, in itself, an aid to their proper understanding which 
is lacking in our Authorised Version. 

The table of texts at the end makes it easy for any one who so desires to find 
out what the Biblical foundation of the Faith is. 

This is part of a movement in the Church of France and especially in Lyons 
to make the offices of the Church intelligible to the people by saying some part of 
them in French. M. Lepin trained many of the clergy of the diocese of Lyons during 
his long tenure of the chair of the exposition of Scripture in the seminary and one 
of the priests who has been most active in this reform is a pupil of his. 

H. P. V. Nunn. 

Stockport. 


ATTIC GREEK SYNTAX?* 


Mr. Nunn’s views on the advantages of a classical training as a preparation for the 
ministry are set forth in his article in the present issue of the Quarrerty. With 
these views the reviewer is bound to agree, as one who has found a classical education 
and twelve years’ teaching of classics an admirable preparation for the study and 
teaching of Biblical history and literature. Mr. Nunn, however, is no mere 
theoretician; he has shown in a practical way that he means business. His E/ements 
of New "lestament Greek, his Short Syntax of New Testament Greek, and his Intro- 
duction to Ecclesiastical Latin are well known to many of our readers. There is, in 
fact, no better introduction to N.T. Greek for ordinary English-speaking students 
than the Elements, which are known far beyond the coasts of these islands, and 
which are now receiving a meed of recognition which is accorded to very few 
English text-books—they are being translated into German! 

The book now before us is intended to do for classical Greek what the earlier 
Short Syntax has done for N.T. Greek. It presupposes a knowledge of the elements 
of Greek accidence, and is intended to prepare the student for the reading of the 
simpler Attic authors. The various sections are amply illustrated by quotations from 
Greek writers. 

In these days, when many who would like to learn Greek have no opportunity 
of doing so at school, this book should be found very helpful. ‘Those for whom 
it smooths the way to the enjoyment of the great Greek writers in the original will 
gladly acknowledge the debt of gratitude they owe to Mr. Nunn. 

F, F. Bruce. 
University of Sheffield. 


14 Short §: of Attic Greek. By the Rev. H. P. V. Nunn, M.A., St. John’s 
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